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|KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LIVING 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowpPER. 
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2 Our 


Dumb Animals. 


OUR BIRTHDAY. 


On the fifth day of the present month 
(June ) we enter with gratitude on our eighty- 
sixth year, with the earnest hope that it may 
prove to be one of the most useful of our 


entire life. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WHAT WE WANT. 

We want millions of good men and women 
in all nations engaged constantly and vigor- 
ously every day in making war against war. 

We want whenever wars threaten that all 
Christian women of the world shall wear 
mourning [or some badge of mourning] until 
the danger is passed. 

We want to go into all schools and teach 
all the children there that unnecessary wars 
are ‘“‘hell on earth,’’ and that those who bring 
them upon the nations are even greater crim- 
inals than pirates who commit murder on the 
ocean or highwaymen who commit murder on 
the land. 

We want no armies except those needed 
for protection. 

We want to substitute everywhere for the 
devil’s music, the music which will help 
hasten the dawning of peace on earth and 
good will not only to men but to all God’s 
lower creatures. 

We want to teach that the men who save 
life are the heroes—not those who destroy it. 

We want all the great picture galleries of 
Europe to be stripped of those paintings 
which stir up international hatreds by com- 
memorating the victories of one nation 
over another. 

We want the ‘Arc de Triomphe” at Paris 
to become [with suitable adornments] the 
Arch of Peace. 

Let a million Christian women of America, 
united in a great Anti-War League, go 
actively at work to stop war, and not a 
politician in America would dare to publicly 
oppose them. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WILLIAM H. TAFT. 

What do you think, Mr. Angell, about the 
proposed nomination by the republican party 
of Mr. William H. Taft to be president of the 
United States? 

Answer: If the republican party decides 
to nominate Taft, and Taft is to carry out the 
military policy of Roosevelt, then speaking 
for a hundred thousand American horses which 
will be liable to army service, I would say 
that for the preservation of our republican 
institutions and the promotion of peace on 
earth I hope that Wm. H. Taft will be de- 
feated and some more peaceable man put in. 
Winthrop Murray Crane and Curtis Guild, Jr., 
would be safe men. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


EVERY MASSACHUSETTS LAW 
OFFICER IS REQUIRED TO 
PROSECUTE EVERY CASE OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


By section seventy-six of chapter two 
hundred and twelve of the revised laws 
of Massachusetts, every sheriff, deputy 
sheriff, constable and police officer in 
every city and town of the state is re- 
quired to prosecute every violation of 
Massachusetts laws for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals. The police au- 
thorities of Boston, understanding this 
law, are ready at all times to assist the 
agents of our Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Copies of the entire law can be obtained 
by writing me at 19 Milk street, Boston. 

It was just forty years ago that I asked 
the legislature of Massachusetts to enact this 
law, and was made happy by its enactment. 
Previous to its enactment there was no law 
in Massachusetts to prevent any man from 


starving his cattle to death if he chose to do 
so. In Newton, only a few miles from our 
State House, a man who had mortgaged a 
lot of fine cattle to another man, quarreled 
with the man to whom he had mortgaged 
them and locked up his stable doors and 
starved all the cattle to death in their stalls. 
When the neighbors broke into the stable and 
found the dead cattle lying there and where 
they had gnawed the woodwork to endeavor 
to sustain life, they tried to find some law 
under which this man could be punished and 
found there was no such law in Massachusetts. 
About this time I was passing, in early spring, 
the house of a wealthy woman in Dedham, 
near Boston, and saw driven out of her yard 
a cow that was simply a skeleton, and when I 
inquired what was the matter with this poor 
creature I was told that it was the custom of 
this wealthy woman to keep her cow all 
winter almost at the point of starvation to 
save the cost of hay. Probably thousands of 
animals and perhaps tens of thousands were 
treated in a similar manner in the cities and 
towns of Massachusetts and there was no 
law to protect them, and no man to plead 
their cause. It was even worse than this in 
other states. When I went to New Orleans, 
to pass the winter in humane work in that 
city, one of the first men to call upon me was 
the agricultural editor of-the ‘‘ New Orleans 
Picayune,” an old planter, and he said to me 
with the utmost solemnity, “I believe, Mr. 
Angell, that the curse of God is on my state 
for the terrible cruelty inflicted here on dumb 
animals.” 

When I went to Chicago, thirty-eight years 
ago, to found the society there and pass the 
winter in humane work, animals were turned 
out on the prairie to die of starvation and 
some were found dead in a stable just about 
the time I arrived there. I rode on the tops 
of omnibuses and learned from the drivers 
why their horses looked so badly. I went to 
the great stock yards and saw the piles of 
dead and dying animals taken off the cars 
and then got a chance to tell the great Rock 
River Methodist Conference that when their 
church bells were ringing and they were 
gathering to their houses of worship to pray 
for God’s mercy, tens of thousands of animals 
were standing in those hot stock yards within 
sight of their church spires and within sound 
of their Sabbath bells from Saturday night 
until Monday morning without a drop of 
water. 

What achange hascome. Our Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals now has agents in every city and town of 
the state. Our American Humane Education 
Society is sending out in various languages 
millions of copies of ‘““Black Beauty” and its 
other humane publications, and has on its 
list Bands of Mercy not only in nearly all the 
schools of Massachusetts but tens of thou- 
sands of Bands which it has caused to be 
formed over the United States, in Canada, 
and in various countries, and then we have 
springing up Animal Rescue Leagues, our Red 
Acre Farm, our Work- Horse Parade and our 
Anti-Vivisection Society, all striving to pro- 
mote ‘‘Glory to God, Peace on Earth, Kind- 
ness, Justice and Mercy to Every Living 
Creature.” GEO. T. ANGELL. 


ROOSEVELT AND TAFT. 


It is with great pleasure we take the fol- 
lowing from the Boston Herald of April 24. It 
clearly shows the folly of Roosevelt and Taft 
in seeking to build great navies to promote 
peace between nations: 


A Peace Precedent. 


(Elbert Hubbard, in The Philistine. ) 


The coast line between Canada and the 
United States, from the St. Lawrence river 
to Lake Superior, is about 2,000 miles. 

In the year 1812 there were forty-six forts, 
big and little, on the United States side, and 
about the same number frowned at us from 
Canada. 


At Fort Niagara alone there were at one 
time 6,000 troops. Altogether we had on the 
Great Lakes over a hundred craft devoted to 
the art of fighting—this in the interest of 

ace. In one little battle we had with our 

ritish cousins, on Lake Erie, Commodore 
Perry, a rash youth of twenty-seven, cap- 
tured six British ships and killed 300 men. 
A little before this the British destroyed ten 
ships for us and killed 200 Americans. 

After the war of 1812 was ended and peace 
was declared, both sides got busy, very busy, 
strengthening the forts and building warships. 

At Watertown, Conneaut, Erie, Port Huron, 
Cleveland and Detroit were shipyards where 
hundreds of men were working night and day 
building warships. Not that war was im- 
minent, but the statesmen of the time said 
there was nothing like ‘‘preparedness.’’ In 
Canada things were much the same, and there 
were threats that Perry’s famous message, 
“We have met the enemy and they are ours,” 
would soon be reversed. 

Suddenly, but very quietly, two men in 
Washington got together and made an agree- 
ment. One man was acting Secretary of 
State Richard Rush of Philadelphia. The 
other was Charles Bagot, minister to the 
United States from England. Rush was of 
Quaker parentage, and, naturally, was op- 
posed to the business of war. 

Bagot had seen enough of fighting to know 
it was neither glorious nor amusing. 

Rush wrote out a memorandum of agree- 
ment which he headed ‘“‘An Arrangement.” 

The document is written on one side of a 
single sheet of paper and is dated April 28, 
1817. Here is a copy: 

‘‘1—The naval forces henceforth to be 
maintained upon the Great Lakes shall be 
confined to the following vessels on each side: 

**2—On Lake Ontario one vessel, not to 
exceed 100 tons burden, carrying not more 
than 20 men and one 18-pound cannon. 

**3—On the upper lakes two vessels of same 
burden and armed in a like way. 

‘““4—On Lake Champlain one vessel of like 
size and armament. 

““5—All other armed vessels to be at once 
dismantled, and no other vessel of war shall 
be built or armed along the St. Lawrence 
river or the Great Lakes.” 

This agreement has been religiously kept 
for 91 years. Its effect was to stop work at 
once on the fortifications and cause disarma- 
ment along the Great Lakes. 

So far as we know, the agreement will con- 
tinue for all time. Both parties are satisfied, 
and, in fact, so naturally has it been accepted 
very few people know of its existence. 

Here is an example that our friends at The 
Hague might well emphasize. If those forts 
on the frontier had been maintained, and had 
the ships of war continued to sail up and 
down, it would have been a positive miracle 
if there had not been fighting. 

Probably they would have forced us into 
a war with England before this. We have had 
several disputes with Canada when it would 
have been very easy to open hostilities if the 
tools had been handy. Men who tote pistols 
find reasons for using them, and the nations 
that have big armies will test their use when 
excuse offers. 


* * * * * * 


If two countries can make an “‘arrange- 
ment”’ limiting the matter of armament, and 
this arrangement holds for 100 years, cannot 
nine countries do the same? All that is then 
needed is a few soldiers to do police duty. 

Nations cannot afford to be savages any 
more than individuals. 


Some years ago Mr. Elbert Hubbard kindly 
made us, with various gentlemen, members 
of his American Legion of Honor. We are 
glad to know from a careful reading of the 
above article that the founder of our Legion 
of Honor differs widely from Roosevelt. and 
Taft in regard to the best plan of securing 
peace between nations. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLAR PRIZE, OF- 
FERED BY OUR AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY FOR THE BEST 
DRAMA OF “THE CHRIST OF THE 
ANDES.” 


Boston Evening Transcript 
Editorial Rooms, 
April 27, 1908. 


Dear Mr. Angell,—The jury on the manu- 
script plays presented in competition for the 
thousand dollar prize for a drama on the sub- 
ject of ‘“‘The Christ of the Andes’’ have the 
honor to report that they have given careful 
consideration to the eighteen manuscripts 
submitted to them. They find that no one 
of them fully answers to the requirements. 

* * * * * * * 


“The Southern Cross’”’ by ‘‘Don Quixote,”’ 
it was agreed, came nearest to bei Ing an agree- 
able, actable play, constructed with practised 
skill, spirited and ingenious except for a fall- 
ing off in the last act; but lacking elevation 
of material and treatment both, too much 
in the vein of light comedy rather than 
the grand spectacular drama the subject 
demands. “The Christ of the Andes’ by 
““Ximene,’”’ on the other hand, was voted 
too poetic, mystical and ambitious in literary 
style—a style which is however indeed strong 
and well sustained—for popular audiences 
and extensive use in the theatres of the coun- 
try, appealing, as it would do, only to the 
most cultivated audiences. 

The committee would suggest that if the 
competition is to be resumed a more specific 
call should be made for a drama of broad 
and serious character—one offering possi- 
bilities for impressive production. They are 
surprised that but one of the dramas com- 
peting proved to be of this character. They 
would further suggest that future invitations 
to competitors be made directly to the pro- 
fessional playwrights, as well as through the 
theatrical organs. 


(Signed) E. H. CLEMENT. 
GEORGE T. RICHARDSON. 
WILLIAM C. MASSON. 


All the above gentlemen are well known to 
Boston theatrical men, as being among the 
best qualified to judge of the merits of the 
foregoing dramas. Mr. Edward H. Clement 
has been for many years editor of the Boston 
Evening Transcript, Mr. George T. Richardson 
has long been the dramatic critic of the Bos- 
ton Evening Traveler, and Mr. William C. 
Masson is the stage director of the Castle 
Square Theatre. None of the gentlemen had 
any knowledge of the names of the writers 
until after their decision. The competitions 
came from fourteen different states, the most 
remote being from Tacoma, Washington, San 
Diego, California, and Denver, Colorado. The 
two which the committee report to be the 
best were ‘“‘Don Quixote,’”’ written by a lady 
in Toronto, Ontario, and “‘Ximene” by a 
gentleman in Atlanta, Georgia. 

At our request the chairman of the com- 
mittee has kindly given us, in addition to the 
unanimous report of the committee, the 
following: 

““*The Southern Cross,’ by ‘Don Quixote,’ 
is bright, clever, ingenious and full of the 
spirit and purpose of the cause of peace, yet 
not what is called ‘preachy.’ It comes near 
being what is wanted; but is too much in the 
light comedy vein, not elevated and strong 
enough, and it unfortunately weakens badly 
towards the end of the play instead of mount- 
ing to heights as it should do. 

““*The Christ of the Andes,’ by ‘Ximene,’ 
is an ambitious, poetic drama, proper for 
music and spectacular production, and of 
admirable literary quality; hardly a practical 
piece for the theatre in the ordinary sense of 
the words, yet possible to a genius for stage 
production like-Irving or Sothern. The two 


THE CHRIST OF 


THE ANDES. 


other dramas carefully considered were ‘The 
Upward Road,’ by a Boston gentleman, and 
‘The Boundary Line,’ by a New York gentle- 
man.” 

The question of offering a larger prize by 
our American Humane Education Society for 


cause of peace. During the ceremony the 
banner was placed on the granite pedestal of 


the ‘Christ of the Andes’? monument.—Ad- 
| vocate of Peace, May, 1908. 


another competition will be carefully con- | 


sidered in the fall. In the meantime, if the 
writer of ‘The Southern Cross’ (‘‘Don 
Quixote’), or of ‘“‘The Christ of the Andes’”’ 
‘“(Ximene’”’), making such alterations and 


improvements as may be deemed by them | 


proper, can arrange to have ten presentations 
of his or her drama with proper scenery at a 
leading theatre approved by us, the American 
Humane Education Society will cheerfully 


pay to the writer the sum of a thousand 
dollars. GEO. T. ANGELL. 
THE “CHRIST OF THE ANDES.” 


Sefiora de Costa, 
nent services in having the great peace monu- 
ment, the ‘‘Christ of the Andes,’ created and 
erected on the Andean boundary between 
Argentina and Chile, has finally completed 
the organization of a peace society at Buenos 
Ayres, under the title, ‘‘La Asociacion Sud 
Americana de Paz Universal” (South Amer- 
ican Universal Peace Association). Among 
the first adherents of the society are a number 
of very distinguished men, namely: Mariano 
Antonio, archbishop of Buenos Ayres, Julio 
A. Roca, Luis $. Pefia, José E. Uriburu, all 
three ex-presidents of Argentina, Benito Vil- 
lanueva, president of the senate, José Figue- 
roa Alcorta, president of Argentina, E. S. 
Zeballos, minister of foreign affairs, E. B. 
Morena, minister to Belgium and Holland, 
Dr. Luis M. Drago, ex-minister of foreign 
affairs, and first Argentine delegate to the 
second Hague Conference, besides a number 
of senators, deputies, etc. Sefiora de Costa 
has also had made a fine peace flag to serve 
as the banner of the society and an emblem 
of concord and solidarity among the South 
American countries. In its border are placed 
representations of the flags of all the South 
American republics. On the 22d of Febru- 
ary, in the presence of a distinguished gather- 
ing, at the foot of the ‘‘Christ of the Andes” 
statue on the Andean boundary, this flag was 
consecrated. The Bishop of Cuyo, Dr. 
Marcolino Benavente, who had dedicated the 
“Christ of the Andes” monument, presided at 
the ceremony and blessed the banner, in- 
voking the blessing of the Most High upon 
the new peace society and its founder and the 
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well known for her emi- | 


THE EMINENT AMERICAN ACTRESS, 
MRS. MINNIE MADDERN FISKE. 
In reply to a kind letter received from ‘this 
eminent lady we have sent her the two follow- 
ing letters: 
Boston, May 14, 1908. 
Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske. ‘ 
My dear Mrs. Fiske,—Please accept my 
thanks for your kind favor with enclosures 
received, and I will give the matter that you 


suggest careful consideration. 


We have been constantly doing everything 

in our power, both in our state and over the 
country, to improve the treatment of horses. 
I suppose we have given away and dis- 
tributed millions of copies of our ‘Twelve 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals,’”’ our eight 
“Humane Leaflets,’ our ‘‘Humane Horse 
Book,” our ‘‘Care of Horses,’’ our ‘‘Check- 
rein,’ our address during sixty-one days to 
the public schools of Boston, and an address 
I gave to about three thousand drivers in the 
Boston Theatre, and other similar publi 
cations. 

We have also given away several ooiiicen 
copies of Our Dumb Animals. Hundreds of 
Boston drivers receive it every month, as do 
also all our police. We have given several 
hundred dollars to aid the Boston Work- 
Horse Parade, the Boston Animal Rescue 
League, the Red Acre Farm and the New 
England Anti-Vivisection Society. Year be- 
fore last I presented to a representative of 
each of the twenty-three associations of 
Boston drivers and teamsters, one of our 
silver humane medals, and, as a personal gift 
from myself, a bright two dollar and a half 
gold piece. These are a few of many efforts 
we have been making for the benefit of horses, 
but the result of our experience has entirely 
satisfied us that we can do nothing more use- 
ful than to give to every driver and teamster, 
so far as possible, a copy of the book, “Black 
Beauty.”” We have given away and sold, at 
half the cost of printing, hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies. Our American Humane Edu- 
cation Society would be glad to furnish you 
for distribution at two and one-half cents 
each, which is just about one-half the cost 
of printing them, as many copies of that 
wonderful book as you would care to use. 
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I think we have nearly a hundred thousand 
copies, which have cost us just about five 
thousand dollars, now ready for delivery. 
With kindest wishes, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Boston, May 15, 1908. 
My dear Mrs. Fiske,—And, now, permit 
me to bring another important subject to 
your kind attention. Please read carefully 
what I send you in regard to ‘‘The Christ of 
the Andes.’’ It is possible, on this subject, to 
have the grandest drama of the century, one 
that will be welcomed on the theatrical stages 
of all nations, and go perhaps farther towards 
the promotion of peace on earth than the Con- 
gress at The Hague. I am hoping to have a 
message sent out by His Holiness at Rome to 
all Catholic nations suggesting the erection of 
similar statues on their boundary lines and 
have offered to pay, in behalf of our American 
Humane Education Society, the expenses of a 
delegate to visit Rome and urge on His Holi- 
ness a careful consideration of the matter. 
Probably there is no actress on our American 
stage to-day more gifted or successful than 
yourself. You are taking deep interest in the 
protection of animals. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of horses die in wars after terrible suffer- 
ing on battlefields and by starvation. It is 
quite possible to bring out this fact with great 
effect in a drama which I am sure you and 
your husband combined might secure, and in 
which you might find the grandest success of 
your whole life. Scenery can be used showing 
battlefields, and words can be uttered by you, 
which, like the first shot of the American 
Revolution, will be heard around the world. 
In behalf of our American Humane Educa- 
tion Society I shall be glad to offer a prize of 
two thousand dollars for such a drama, which 
you, with the aid of your good husband, will 
endeavor to make a success. One of the 
scenes might represent a battlefield with dead 
and wounded horses; another might represent 
army horses abandoned to die of slow starva- 
tion. 
With kindest wishes, 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE POWER OF THE PRESIDENT. 
We think the great power of the President 
of the United States lies not only in the 
fact that he is the commander-in-chief of 
all our armies and navies, but also in the tre- 
mendous power he can exercise over perhaps 
ahundred thousand politicians of his political 
party, who hold offices in the pay of the govern- 
ment, and whom he can depend upon for 
public meetings, speeches, and through their 
connection with the press to influence pub- 
lic opinion in favor of any policy he may 
adopt. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR NAVY AT SAN FRANCISCO. 

We receive on May 18, a very interesting 
letter from the secretary of one of San Fran- 
cisco’s most respectable societies, in which 
she writes: 

“IT am so glad you gave War a part of its 
due in May Our Dumb Animals. Iam right 
here in the midst of the fleet celebrations. 
The places that made preparation, the houses 
of prostitution, and the gilded saloons in gen- 
eral are ‘fleecing the fleet.’ 

“Yesterday when a red automobile, con- 
taining a navy man and some girls, rushed 
past our corner at lightning speed, upsetting 
an old gentleman and splitting his head open, 
the occupants only increased their speed, and 
went smiling on. 

“Thank you for mentioning the fact that 
kings, presidents or other persons who shoot 
harmless, unoffending animals for sport de- 
serve to be shot themselves. So say all sane, 
thinking, persons.” 

Also from another of San Francisco’s most 
prominent ladies we have received a very 
similar letter, thanking us for our efforts in 
denouncing the battleship program. 


We don’t know how the officers and sailors 
of this fleet passed their Sundays at the 
various ports they visited, but we do know 
that at Magdalena Bay they were firing big 
guns and little at targets Sunday all day 
long from six o’clock in the morning until 
dark. Whether their commander-in-chief, 
our President, attended divine service on that 
day, we do not know. ; 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


SHALL WE HUNT AND FISH? 


Under the above heading we find in the 
May Atlantic Monthly an interesting article 
by the Rev. Henry Bradford Washburn. 
During the past forty years we have published 
at the head of every copy of Our Dumb Ani- 
mals those famous words of the English poet, 
Cowper: 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine 
sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm 


Mr. Washburn fully sympathizes with the 
poet, Cowper; and so will not be able to num- 
ber on his list of friends the President of the 
United States. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE ROUGH RIDERS’ HORSES. 


The pitiful condition of the Rough Riders’ 
horses, which were sold in New York City at 
auction at the close of the Cuban War, was a 
disgrace to the roughs of that. regiment and 
particularly to the roughs who organized and 
commanded it. 

Whoever was responsible for the sufferings 
of those horses would, under our Massachu- 
setts laws, have been liable, in the discretion 
of the court, to a fine of two hundred and fifty 
dollars and a year’s imprisonment. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE ROUGH RIDERS’ REGIMENT. 


The “Rough Riders’’”’ regiment was rightly 
named. Neither Grant, Sherman, Lee, or 
Stonewall Jackson had any such regiment. 
It was composed of persons considered by its 
commanders to be especially fitted to kill the 
Spanish boys in Cuba and they did the busi- 
ness very effectively. 

Of course they did not start the war which 
President McKinley and Secretary of State 
Sherman would have settled, if they had been 
permitted to do so, without the loss of a single 
life and saved us from the consequences which 
have cost us so dearly and which have, by no 
means, ended. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR COUNTRY’S FUTURE. 

The squalid misery such as may be seen in 
Europe resulting from enormous war outlay, 
has never hitherto touched the United States; 
but within a year this country has felt a seri- 
ous burden on its industries, an influence 
admittedly novel and strange. There is no 
question that this burden has been formed 
by the accumulated outlay, for ten years, of 
the largest expenditures, in time of peace, for 
military purposes, ever recorded in the history 
of the civilized world. That is a new policy 
for this country. Until the Spanish war 
the United States had achieved wonderful 
industrial progress and prosperity, by keeping 
out of foreign entangling alliances, and by 
maintaining peace with the outside world. 
The cost of only ten years of the new policy 
is now felt on every railroad, in every mill, in 
every shop, throughout the United States. 
Is it not time to call a halt, before the United 
States develops an overtaxed ‘‘peasant class”’ 
in apish imitation of the armed camps of 
Europe?—Boston Daily Advertiser, May 6, 
1908. 


THE GREAT INCREASE IN SHOOTINGS. 


How do you account, Mr. Angell, for the 
enormous increase of shootings from revolvers 
and other firearms? 

Answer: We need look no farther than the 
White House to find the cause. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THAT GREAT BATTLEFLEET. 

There comes to our table, from one of the 
most influential ladies in California, a letter 
in which she says: 

“The evil influence of the glorifying of this 
naval display upon the youth of our country 
is far beyond human comprehension. The 
future will bring the fruit which will, I believe, 
be full of bitterness. If this display were a 
fleet of merchantmen what a grand sight it 
would be? Our increased facilities for trans- 

ortation and commerce would make the 
Jnited States the greatest world power, 

respected by all the nations of the earth.” 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THAT BULLFIGHT AT LIMA, PERU. 

Describing in a former issue how the officers 
of our battleships occupied prominent seats 
at the Lima bullfight at which also thousands 
of our sailors were guests, we said that nothing 
was reported in regard to the condition of the 
horses used. There comes to us to-day in the 
Mexican Herald a description by Edward C. 
Butler of the Mexican Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, of the condi- 
tion of the horses in these bullfights. He 
says the horses used are those which, worn 
out with faithful service, cost very little. 

They are led in, blindfolded over one eye. 
The bull rips them open. If they live their 
intestines are pushed back and they are 
sewed up and kept for another fight on an- 
other Sunday. The Governor of one of the 
provinces has already prohibited these bull- 
fights. The dignitaries of the Catholic church 
are using their influence to prevent them, and 
it is thought that the time is soon coming 
when they will be prohibited in all the prov- 
inces of Mexico. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


NO THANKS FROM ROOSEVELT. 

In an address which we gave some years 
ago to the annual meeting of the National 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union at 
Nashville, Tennessee, we started with the 
proposition that there are two kinds of 
armies in this world, first, armies of Cruelty 
and second, armies of Mercy. From the 
first named armies we expect no thanks, but 
from the last named we are receiving many 
words of kindness. 

The following letter from Dr. William O. 
Stillman, an eminent physician of Albany, 
New York, and president of the American 
Humane Association of Societies for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children and to Animals, 
and of which Cardinal Gibbons and other 
eminent persons are vice-presidents, will be 
read with interest: 

Aibany, N. Y., May 16, 1908. 

My dear Mr. Angell,—It is a long time 
since I had the pleasure of hearing from you 
and quite a time since I have taken up your 
time with one of my numerous letters. 

I only write this letter to congratulate you 
on the very able and effective article in the 
May number of Our Dumb Animals, entitled 
‘*Roosevelt’s Dispatch to Dewey.” 

It seems to me a very cleverly constructed 
bit of arraignment of, as you say, a ‘‘most 
dangerous man.’ You have never written 
more effectively or to the point and never 
more justly, I believe, in condemnation of 
any popular idol who possesses feet of the 
merest clay. 

The humanitarians have never had any 
occasion to love Roosevelt. He was re- 


garded as a fake performer, to a large extent, 
when in New York State and danced at- 
tendance to all political bosses most sedu- 
lously in the expectation of promoting future 
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advancement for himself. I do not recall 
that when Governor of New York State he 
was otherwise than inimical to our anti- 
cruelty societies. On one occasion he cer- 
tainly put himself out to the extent of send- 
ing a special message in order to promote 
legislation that would have practically ruined 
our children’s societies if enacted, but he 
was defeated. 

As President, he was actively hostile, as 
far as I was able to judge, to our attempt to 
protect live stock in transportation. I have 
been led to believe that it was mainly due to 
his influence that the option of extending 
the period of transportation without food, 
drink or rest from twenty-eight hours to 
thirty-six hours was passed by Congress.: He 
apparently regards humanitarians as milk- 
sops and any men who will not sneak out on 
harmless wild game and shoot and mutilate 
them as incapable of being patriots and not 
competent for the protection of their country. 
Certainly ‘“‘War is hell” and no man in this 
country has done more, in recent wars, to 
—— the martial spirit in the nation than 

heodore Roosevelt. We certainly should 
not be blind to his merits and his virtues. 
He undoubtedly means well but much of 
his furious declamations against the ‘“‘pre- 
datory rich” and corrupt corporations are 
age bluff. This was recently demonstrated 

y the statement of a prominent politician in 
this state, that Roosevelt while Governor had 
refused to touch the various reforms which 
Governor Hughes is now urging with so much 
energy, for fear that it would hurt his party, 
and therefore naturally injure his own 
chances for political advancement. 

As one person who was with him for two 
years almost night and day during a portion 
of his political career once said to me,— 
‘Mr. Roosevelt never did an act during this time 
in which he was not thinking of Mr. Roosevelt 
rather than the people, and in every instance 
his ear was constantly alert looking for the 
applause of the galleries.’’ At the close of 
his term as Governor in this state both the 
politicians and the reformers were thoroughly 
disgusted with him, and as is well known he 
could scarcely have secured a nomination and 
election at that time, in this state, for the 
position of coroner. 

Hoping that this will find you well and de- 
siring to be remembered to Mrs. Angell, I am, 

Very cordially yours, 


(Signed) WM. O. STILLMAN. 


THE CATTLE ON WESTERN RANGES. 


There comes to our table a strong article by 
Dr. Wm. O. Stillman, of Albany, New York, 
President of the American Humane Associa- 
tion, from which we take the following: 


“‘As I write these words there are millions 
of cattle on the great ranges of the West, 
from Texas to Montana, which are on the 
verge of starvation. They will continue to 
starve slowly until spring. Hundreds of 
thousands will die, and the rest will almost 
die. This happens every year.”’ These are 
substantially the words of an expert Western 
investigator who is thoroughly familiar with 
the subject and has lived in that region all 
his life. 

The following was written by ex-United 
States Senator Paris Gibson of Great Falls, 
Montana: ‘‘Add together all the sufferings 
of the animals in the Eastern and Central 
states, the tortures inflicted upon horses, dogs 
and all the domestic beasts of field and city 
streets, and you have not sufficient cruelty in 
your enumeration to equal one-half the suf- 
ferings of the freezing and starving cattle on 
our Western plains when the terrible storms 
come upon them. 

“No human mind can comprehend the 
suffering caused during one winter storm, that 
leaves tens of thousands of skeletons of 
cattle on these plains.” 


Dr. Stillman asks that contributions be sent 
him to investigate and widely publish informa- 


One of the Six Hundred and Eighty-two Pictures in that Beauti- 


ful Book, ‘(Our Domestic Animals.” 
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tion on this subject. Our Massachusetts So- 
ciety has recently given him two hundred 
dollars, and we have personally given him one 
hundred dollars to aid in carrying out this 
work, and if other Societies throughout our 
country, and humanitarians who sympathize 
with the sufferings of these animals, will send 
him as much, agents can be promptly em- 
ployed to investigate and their discoveries be 
widely circulated all over our country. Ad- 


dress, 
Dr. WM. O. STILLMAN, 
President American Humane Association, 
Albany, New York. 


What has President Roosevelt, who knows 
all about these ranch cruelties [having been a 
ranchman himself], ever written or done to 
prevent them? GEO. T. ANGELL. 


IN THE “SAN FRANCISCO STAR.” 


In the San Francisco Star of April 8, 1899, 
we find the following statements by a gentle- 
man who had resided at the Philippine Is- 
lands fifteen years, and who is a large owner 
of property there :— 

“TI feel convinced had Admiral Dewey been 
at the head of affairs this ghastly business 
would never have happened. There can be 
no doubt whatever that hostilities were pro- 
voked and commenced after deliberate pre- 
meditation, to serve political ends. 


* * * * * * 


“Relentless it has been with a vengeance, 
in the indiscriminate slaughter of women and 
children rushing for safety from their homes, 
fired by soldiers, and the wanton bombard- 
ment in the middle of the night of defenceless 
towns and villages, without any previous 
warning to allow non-combatants and women 


and children to be removed to places of | 


safety, contrary to all rules of civilized war- 
fare.” 


THE PHILIPPINES. 


In the Boston Evening Transcript of May 9, 
1899, was a letter in New York Evening Post 
of May 6, written by Charles R. Wyland of 
Company C, First Washington Volunteers, that 
the Filipinos must have lost over five thousand 
killed and thousands wounded. He adds: 
“This war is something terrible. You see 
sights you can hardly believe, and a life is 
hardly worth a thought. I have seen a shell 
from our artillery strike a bunch of Filipinos, 
and then they would go scattering through 
the air—legs, arms, heads, all disconnected.” 

In the same paper we find from another 
letter dated Malinta, March 27, that the bodies 
of slain Filipinos were thrown up in piles as 
part of the intrenchments, others thrown into 
the deep cuts with a little top dressing of 
earth to make good roads for the Hotchkiss 
guns. 


Published by Ginn & 


TAKE UP THE WHITE MAN’S 
MUSKET. 


Take up the white man’s musket, 
The deadliest ones ye make; 
Go drill your sons to use it, 
And then, for Jesus’ sake, 
Send them with ammunition 
To hunt these heathen wild, 
Your new caught, sullen people 
On whom God never smiled. 


Take up the white man’s cannon, 
The largest that ye cast, 
Go put it on your warships, 

The strongest ones and fast— 
Speed them to heathen countries, 
Seek out each farthest spot, 
And save these sullen people 
With bibles and with shot. 


DAVID B. PAGE, 
In Humanity. 


HOW WE CAPTURED THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS. 

From the Boston Evening Transcript of 
May 12, 1899, we take the following: 

Robert E. Smith, of the Second Oregon, 
writes: 

‘Death, suffering and desolation are look- 
ing with baleful eyes upon the thousands of 
poor Filipinos—men, women, and children— 
on this unhappy island. The faces of women 
and children have a sad and woful expres- 
sion, and they will perhaps never learn the 
fate of fathers, husbands, and brothers.”’ 

As indicating the extent of the slaughter, 
this from a sergeant in a Pennsylvania regi- 
ment may be quoted: ‘‘At Deloma Church, 
where we came upon a detachment strongly 
intrenched, we buried four hundred and thirty- 


| one F ilipinos, while our loss in killed was only 


one. We buried eighteen in one grave at 
that place.’”’ The English observer who has 
been referred to tells of some things he saw 
when he reached the front of the American 
“Said one soldier to me: ‘I didn’t like to 
fire, the beggars were so plucky and exposed 
themselves so bravely; and when we took the 
trenches there were women there, shot down 
while cooking for their husbands and brothers. 
There were lads of twelve and fourteen, firing 
bravely to the last, and old men who could 
hardly see.’ 


The Englishman and his party pushed on 


_through ‘four miles of desolation, ruined 


cottages, untilled fields, ashes of once happy 
homes, with the household pottery and 
kitchen utensils strewed amongst them; and 
here and there a lean cat wandering starved 
amid the wreck.” 


OUR COUNTRY. 
O beautiful, our country! 
Be thine a nobler care 
Than all thy wealth of commerce, 
Thy harvests waving fair; 
Be it thy pride to lift up 
The manhood of the poor. 
Be thou to the oppressed 
Fair Freedom’s open door! 


For thee our fathers suffered, 

For thee they toiled and prayed; 

Upon thy holy altar 

Their willing lives they laid. 

Thou hast no common birthright. 

Grand memories on thee shine; 

The blood of pilgrim nations 

Commingled flows in thine. 

O beautiful, our country! 

Round thee in love we draw; 

Thine be the grace of Freedom, 

The majesty of Law. 

Be Righteousness thy sceptre, 

Justice thy diadem; 

And on thy shining forehead 

Be Peace the crowning gem. 
—Every Other Sunday. 
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WHEN IN ENGLAND. 

It is always with regret that we feel com- 
pelled to differ from any of our friends. 

When we were urging in England our plans 
of humane education upon the Royal Society 
P. C. Animals, the wife of the prominent 
official at whose home we were stopping 
came to us with tears in her eyes and prayed 
that we would cease our efforts to get her 
husband [then as she declared over-worked] 
into this increased exertion. 

After careful thought we could only say 
that we were so impressed with the impor- 
tance of humane education that if every 
woman in England should make a similar 
request we should still deem it a duty to 
press on. 

Just so we are now. sorry to differ with 
any friend in regard to the Spanish war, 
and the consequences which seem to us to 
threaten the safety of our republican institu- 
tions; but there seems to be only one course 
for us, and that is to be true to our convictions. 

If a majority of Congress and the American 
people decide against us that will not be our 
fault. If they agree with us we shall be glad. 
And we do have a very firm faith that sooner or 
later it will be seen that our national progress 
and safety can be better secured without great 
armies, navies, vast territorial possessions, 
and wars—all of which are in direct conflict 
with the merciful education we are seeking 
to introduce into the schools, not only of our 
own but other nations. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE WIDTH OF OUR CORRESPOND- 
ENCE 

We sometimes receive in a single morning’s 
mail letters from various countries in differ- 
ent parts of the world. In this morning’s 
mail our first letter is from a near relative of 
our Junior Senator, Winthrop Murray Crane, 
full of kind wishes; our second is from La So- 
ciedad Protectora de los Animales of Monte- 
video, Uruguay, asking us to send them 
copies of our various publications; our third 
is from the British Columbia Society at Vic- 
toria to which we have recently sent various 
publications; and our fourth from the good 
wife of the leading professor of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Department of Mines and 
Mining, which reads, ‘I think the work you 
are doing is productive of the most good of 
anything that is being done by anyone in the 
world to-day. May you be spared many 
years to keep on with this great work.” 

Receiving such kind letters almost daily it 
is not wonderful that we want to live a hun- 
dred years. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


FROM A LETTER ENCLOSING ONE 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS FOR 
OUR AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY. 

Dear Mr. Angell,—My sister and I are send- 
ing a remembrance for your beautiful far- 
reaching work, whose existence must make 
you one of the happiest of men. I trust that 
the summer may bring you renewed health 
and strength and this will mean renewal of 
happiness for dear Mrs. Angell as well. 

Ever gratefully yours, 


A BEAUTIFUL PAPER. 


In a letter received from W. D. Jamieson, 
state senator and editor of Shenandoah, Iowa, 
we are glad to find the following; 

“Dear Angell: 

“T want to express my hearty approval of 
your humane work and your very beautiful 
paper and although I am a stranger I feel 
closely drawn to you for the good things you 
say and do, and | trust that you may be pre- 
served for many years that our world may be 
benefited more and more by your energies 
and efforts.” 


A MOST IMPORTANT LETTER. 

On May 7 we received a most important 
letter from a lady residing in another state 
informing us that she was about to make a 
will giving to our Societies her beautiful 
home, very valuable now, and likely soon to 
become of much greater value, and she was 
led to this decision by receiving from some 
unknown source, Our Dumb Animals [which 
she calls a wonderful paper] for a year. She 
says, ‘I have noted with admiration its power 
to chain attention and to awaken sympathy.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


ARKANSAS SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Reverend W. Fred Long, general sec- 
retary of the Arkansas Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, sends us an interesting letter in 
which he closes by saying: 

“T never have met you, never expect to 
here on earth, but believe in days to come we 
will meet. Until then may our Heavenly 
Father bless you and spare you many years 
to the noble work you have been called to.” 


MEAT-EATING. 


Mrs. Ernest Hart, who recently made a trip 
around the world, appears to come to the con- 
clusion that meat-eating is bad for the temper. 
She says that in no country is home rendered 
so unhappy and life made so miserable by the 
ill temper of those who are obliged to live 
together as in England. If we compare do- 
mestic life and manners in England with those 
of other countries where meat does not form 
such an integral article of diet, a notable 
improvement will be remarked. In less 
meat-eating France urbanity is the rule of the 
home; in * fish and rice-eating Japan harsh 
words are unknown. 


FOR THE HORSES. 


President Angell Scores Health Commissioner 
as to Watering Troughs. 

‘President George T. Angell of the S. P. C. 
A. takes emphatic exception to the proposi- 
tion of Health Commissioner Michael W. 
Norris, made at the meeting of the Board of 
Health yesterday, that the horse troughs in 
the city be abolished. 

“Commissioner Norris produced a set of 
figures in corroboration of his statement that 
the open horse-drinking fountains spread 
disease, especially glanders, among the ani- 
mals, and created a sensation by declaring 
that he had talked with the representatives 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, and that they were in favor of 
doing away with the horse troughs. 

‘**T am the only one who has authority to 
speak for the society, and I have not dis- 
cussed the subject with Mr. Norris,’ says 
Mr. Angell. ‘Our society is spending much 
money and using the hardest kind of effort 
to place drinking fountains wherever it is 
possible, and it certainly would be ridiculous 
for us to turn around and do away with them. 
Mr. Norris’s proposal to have the troughs 
provided with faucets and the teamsters with 
buckets, which they are supposed to climb 
down from their seats and fill, is nothing 
more than a joke.’ 


To the above, which appeared in the Boston 
Evening Transcript of May 7, and in sub- 
stance in the Boston Post and other Boston 
daily papers, we add the following: 


We pass nearly every day the drinking foun- 
tain for animals, which we caused to be erected 
some years ago in memory of Mrs. Ellen M. 
Gifford, at the corner of Beacon street and 
Commonwealth avenue, and almost always 
see four to eight horses drinking there or 
waiting to drink. We counted the other day 
fourteen work horses drinking there and wait- 
ing to drink. Now, emperee the drivers of 

1eir reins hitched to 


all these teams, leaving t 


their high seats, should be compelled to get 
down with buckets and take their turns in 
drawing from the faucets one or two buckets 
full of water for each horse (some teams 
having four horses) how long time would it 
take? and how many drivers,would feel that 
they could afford to wait a quarter of an hour 
to supply their horses with water? Then 
suppose a chauffeur should come driving 
his machine at full speed close to these 
horses, tooting his horn and blowing out 
his steam, and some of these horses and 
perhaps all of them should run away, 
who is going to stop them, and who is 
going to pay the damages? And then with 
all these drivers holding their buckets to the 
noses of all these horses to drink, and the 
slopping over which would certainly result, 
what would be the condition of the street? 
And in winter, with all this water constantly 
freezing, what would be the risk of the 
drivers? Of course I should be very sorry 
to have any man lose his horse by contract- 
ing glanders, but it would be infinitely better 
to have twenty glandered horses instantly 
and mercifully killed by a single bullet than 
to have tens of thousands of horses suffer a 
hundred thousand times from the want of 
water. 

My own impression is that with rapidly 
running water the danger of contracting 
disease is very small. 

We have had great difficulty in securing 
more fountains, because our Art Commission 
require fountains of classic beauty and decline 
to authorize the cheaper, but equally useful 
fountains which we can afford. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


CUTTING OFF THE WATER FROM OUR 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS FOR 
HORSES. 

Among the various letters coming to our 
table, protesting against the cutting off of 
water from our drinking fountains for horses, 
is one kindly inviting us to address the team- 
sters of Boston. If we were not compelled 
in our eighty-fifth year to confine our talk 
principally to talking with our pen, nothing 
would give us more pleasure than to address 
the teamsters of Boston. 

We can think of no one thing in our life 
more pleasant than giving a silver humane 
medal, year before last, to the oldest man in 
each of the twenty-three associations of Boston 
drivers and teamsters who had always been 
kind to his horses, when we had the pleasure 
of telling them how glad we were to see them, 
and how glad we should be to have the phy- 
sical condition and sound sleep which they 
and of saying: 


“You will please kindly step into our front 
offiges where the young ladies will pin on the 
left lapels of your coats these beautiful 
medals, then please kindly step down to the 
door of our building to allow all the Boston 
Sunday papers to take your photographs, 
then kindly come again to our front oftices 
where each of you will find a bright silver 
dollar presented by our Massachusetts Soci- 
ety as some compensation for your time, and 
a bright two dollar and a half gold piece as a 
personal present from myself.” 

We never felt more strongly the force of 
that sentence, “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive,” than we did at the presentation 
of these medals. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


TWENTY MILLIONS OF HORSES. 


We see by statistics coming to our table 
that hone are now about twenty millions of 
horses in the United States, yet these are 
but a small part of the thousands of millions 
of creatures that it is the duty of our Humane 
Societies to endeavor to protect. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


— 


Horses are not deaf. 
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DOGS PREVENT A BURGLARY. 


A burglary was prevented at the home of Herbert L. Drake 
in Quincy early yesterday morning by ‘‘Becky,’’ a pet Boston 
terrier, who distinguished herself by routing out the burglars, 
chasing them half a mile and returning with a section of some 
one’s trousers. 

Mr. Drake lives at 114 Upland road, in a neighborhood where 
burglars have operated with some success during the last week. 
“Becky” was curled up under the kitchen stove soon after mid- 
night yesterday, when she became restless. Her chum, ‘‘King,”’ 
a neighbor’s dog, was with her, and both began to growl vi- 
ciously. They left their bed and stood by the front door, sniff- 
ing and snarling. 

“Becky” at length rushed to the apartment occupied by Mr. 
and Mrs. Drake and pulled at the bed clothing until both were 
awake. In some way she managed to make it plain that she 
wished to get out through the front door. 

Mr. Drake at once opened it, and with a bound both dogs 
headed for a clump of bushes at the edge of the lawn. Two men 
jumped from behind it and started rapidly toward Adams street, 
into which they turned, with “Becky” and ‘‘King’’ in hot 
pursuit. 

Neither barked, but that they were making things very merry 
for the fleeing burglars was evidenced by the cries of pain that 
came at intervals, as though somebody’s legs were in trouble. 

“King” tired of the chase first and returned to the Drake 
house, but ‘‘Becky’’ was gone for nearly half an hour. When 
she returned she ran to Mr. Drake, and, with a very knowing 
look, dropped a piece of cloth almost four inches square at his 
feet.—Boston Herald, Dec. 27 1907. 


WONDERFUL INTELLIGENCE OF A DOG. 

Chicago, Oct. 18, 1907.—Left in Columbus, Ohio, more than 
three hundred miles away, on March 18, Trix Clark, pet dog 
and companion of May Clark, sixteen years old, of 235 North 
Clark street, turned up in Chicago yesterday and discovered 
his mistress. 

He had made one of the most remarkable journeys by an 
animal on record, and accomplished the additional feat of sin- 
gling out the family with whom he formerly lived from among 
more than two million persons. 

How the dog found the residence of his young mistress will 
always remain a mystery. When Miss Clark came out of a 
restaurant yesterday he was sitting, wan and gaunt, in front 
of her lodgings. ° 

At the sight of her he dashed forward, and before she real- 
ized what was happening, he had both paws around her neck. 
Miss Clark and her mother have been living in their present 


“BLACK BOY AND HIS MISTRESS.” 


quarters only three weeks.— Philadelphia North American. 


DOG JOINS MISTRESS IN DEATH. 

New York, March 20.—The story of a dog’s 
affection for its little mistress was brought 
here by the steamship Columbia, which had a 
hard experience with the wintry gales of the 
Atlantic, the tossing and pitching of the boat 
contributing largely to the pathetic tragedy 
of the sea. 

Among the passengers was Andrew Mac- 
donald, who was bringing his four-year-old 
daughter Marie to America for the benefit of 
the sea voyage. The little girl’s two collies, 
Dick and Jack, accompanied them, and until 
she was taken sick Mary spent all her waking 
hours with the pets. 

When the storm became violent the child 
became seriously seasick, and last Wednesday 
she died. The dogs missed their little mis- 
tress and whined continually until they were 
taken to the stateroom, where her body was 
being prepared for burial, and during the read- 
ing of the funeral service the collies tugged at 
the leashes which held them. 

As the child’s body was lifted to the rail 
and slid overboard, one of the dogs broke 
away from the man who held him and leaped 
into the sea just as the body of its mistress 
disappeared beneath the waves. In another 
instant the dog had disappeared from view. 


A GOOD DRIVER. 


A simple but significant scene occurred in 
Devonshire street the other day, which we 
witnessed from our “sanctum’’ window. A 
heavily loaded wagon, drawn by a pair of 
large horses, stopped for a moment’s rest. 
The driver, a rough and hardy looking man, 
went about the animals, lifting the broad 
harness here, and adjusting it in another place, 
spreading the head-stall blinders and shifting 
the saddle-bearings. It was a warm day; the 


Used by kind permission of Vogue, New York City. 


horses were very wet with perspiration. He 
patted them about the head kindly—first one 
and then the other, and there seemed to be a 
perfect understanding between man and 
beast. We felt a little annoyed to see the 
heavy load—too heavy; but the driver had no 
whip, and when he was ready and spoke to the 
horses they responded with all their power, 
and the great weight was moved steadily 
along to its destination.— Boston Globe. 


— 


DOG ATTACKS MAN WITH BOMB AND 
SAVES ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
GUESTS OF HOTEL. 

Teddy, a dog, saved one hundred and fifty 
prominent persons from death or injury when 
he attacked a Black Hand dynamiter and 
caused a commotion that resulted in the dis- 
covery of a bomb under the boilers of the 
Knickerbocker Hotel. The boilers are direct- 
ly beneath the grill room, which had many 
patrons at the time. 

The Black Hand was willing, apparently, to 
sacrifice all these guests to obtain revenge 
upon an Italian waiter, John Jason, employed 
at the hotel. For several weeks Jason has 
been receiving letters from the Black Hand 
to which he paid no attention. Finally he was 
notified that unless he sent $1,000 imme- 
diately he would die. He remained at work 
in the hotel, believing he would be safe. 

Soon after eleven o’clock, a man deposited 
under the three boilers a bomb with a seven- 
foot fuse attached. Had the bomb exploded 
it would have burst the boilers. 

Teddy saw him just as he deposited the 
bomb. 

The intruder had barely time to apply a 
match to the fuse, when the dog gave battle. 
The man finally escaped. The noise attracted 
employees of the hotel, who arrived when the 


fuse was burned to within a foot of the bomb, 
which is now in the hands of the police. 
—Democrat and Chronicle. 


A “BAND OF MERCY” GIRL. 

A coal cart was delivering an order in 
Clinton place the other day, and the horse 
made two or three great efforts to back the 
heavily loaded cart to the spot desired, and 
then became obstinate. The driver began to 
beat the animal, and this quickly collected a 
crowd. He was a big fellow, with a fierce 
look in his eyes, and the onlookers were chary 
about interfering, knowing what would follow. 
“I pity the horse, but don’t want to get into 
a row,” remarked one. 

“T’m not in the least afraid to tackle him,” 
put in a young man with a long neck, ‘“‘but 
about the time I get him down along would 
come a policeman and arrest us both.” 

The driver was beating the horse, and 
nothing was being done about it, when a little 
girl about eight years old approached and 
said, 

‘*Please, mister.” 

“Well, what yer want?” 

“Tf you'll only stop I'll get all the children 
around here and we’ll carry every bit of the 
coal to the manhole and let you rest while 
we’re doing 

The man stood up and looked around in a 
defiant way, but meeting with only pleasant 
looks he began to give in, and after a moment 
he smiled and said: 

‘‘Mebbe he didn’t deserve it, but I’m out 
of sorts to-day. There goes the whip, and 
perhaps a lift on the wheels will help him.” 

The crowd swarmed around the cart, a hun- 
dred hands helped to push, and the old horse 
had the cart to the spot with one effort. 

—-New York Sun. 
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Boston, June, 1908. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 
cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 


Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 
’ Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by calling 
Richmond 572; or our Mass. Society, Main 1226. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges 
for its use, but in emergency cases where they are unable 
to do so the ambulance will be sent at the expense of the 
Society, but only upon an owner's order, or upon that of a 
police officer or Society agent. 


SUBSCRIBERS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report of 
receipts, which is published in each number of our paper, 
and if they do not find the sums they have sent properly 
credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
** Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month one hun- 
dred and seventy new branches of our Parent 
Band of Mercy, making a total of seventy-two 
thousand eight hundred and fifteen. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the kinds 
we have been using a new badge tn the two sizes above 
represented. They are very handsome—a white star on 
a blue ground, with gilt letters and border, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five jor ten cents, in money or postage 
stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We cannot 
attend to smaller numbers than five. 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 

At the May meeting of the directors of the 
American Humane Education Society and 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, held this morning, 
President Angell reported that 4,902 animals 
had been examined in the investigation of 
complaints during the month by the Society's 
agents, 113 horses taken from work, and 204 
horses and other animals humanely killed. 

One hundred and seventy new Bands of 
Mercy have been formed during the month, 
making a total of 72,815. 

Boston, May 20, 1908. 


ROBERT M. BARNARD. 


At the meeting of the directors of our two 
humane societies, held May 20, the following 
resolution was unanimously passed: 

It is with profound regret we are compelled 
to chronicle the death at Everett, Massachu- 
setts, on April 23, in the eighty-third year 
of his age, of Mr. Robert M. Barnard, a di- 
rector of our two humane societies and widely 
known and respected for his various public 
services and excellent qualities as a citizen, 
in full sympathy with our humane work. He 
has gone, we trust, to a happier existence. 
We deeply sympathize with his good wife, 
who survives him. 


THE LATE ARIOCH WENTWORTH. 


As our readers know, our good friend for 
many years, the late Arioch Wentworth, gave 
by his last will most generous donations to 
what he called “Mr. Angell’s two Humane 
Socteties,’’ meaning thereby American 
Humane Education Society’ and ** The Massa- 
chusetts Society jor the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals.” 

With these donations we have arranged to aid 
our country towns in Massachusetts in estab- 
lishing watering-places for animals, with cups 
and chains for travelers, and the inscription 
on or near each, “‘Blessed are the Merciful.”’ 
And our American Humane Education Society 
has been printing two hundred thousand 
copies of “Black Beauty,’’ ‘‘The Strike at 
Shane’s,”” and “‘Our Gold Mine at Holly- 
hurst,”’ to be sold to all, ordering not less than 
one hundred copies, at about one-half the 
cost of printing them, two and one-half 
cents per copy. These are only two of the 
many plans we are ende avoring to carry out. 

There was never a more important time or 
place for humane education than right here 
in our own country just now, and all that is 
needed to make our work fifty times as great 
as simply money. 

Whether we shall have a Christian humane 
republic, with peace at home and abroad, or 
wars, crimes of violence and, perhaps, national 
ruin, is a question to be settled largely by hu- 
mane education. 

While all the other colonies were engaged in 
constant wars with the Indians, William Penn 
lived in perfect peace u uth all the tribes about 
him. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


BAND OF MERCY DAY IN OUR MASSA- 
CHUSETTS SCHOOLS. 

To aid in a proper celebration of Band of 
Mercy Day by our Bands of Mercy in nearly 
all the public schools and a large portion of 
the parochial schools of our whole state we 
sent to the thousands of their teachers an 
article by William De Witt Hyde, President 
of Bowdoin College, and the following message 
of President Angell’s: 


President Angell’s Message. 

I would like to say to all the teachers in 
Massachusetts that when you tell the children 
in your schools to love their fathers and 
mothers it will have no effect on them unless 
their fathers and mothers are kind to them 
and when you tell them to love God it will 
require an explanation to vast numbers of 


them to make the teaching effective. But 
when you tell them that every kind word they 
say and every kind act they do to the lower 
creatures that depend on their mercy will not 
only make these creatures but themselves 
happier, you may succeed in persuading them 
to be saying kind words and doing kind acts 
forty times a day which will go very far in 
promoting the ‘humane education’ greatly 
needed in our country to-day, not only for the 
prevention of cruelty but ‘for the prevention 
of incendiary fires and railroad wrecks and 
the protection of property and life. 

During the past year our American Humane 
Education Society has formed 2,283 new 
Bands of Mercy, making a total of 72,429 
Bands, and has also added to our Parent 
American Band of Mercy over 21,000 new 
members. GEO. T. ANGELL, 

President of the American Humane Education 
Society, the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the 


Parent American Band of Mercy, 19 Milk 
Street, Boston. 


THE BERKSHIRE ANIMAL RESCUE 
LEAGUE. 


It gave us great pleasure to learn on May 
11 that we had been elected an honorary 
member of the Berkshire Animal Rescue 
League. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE PLAY OF “BLACK BEAUTY.” 


Messrs. Atkinson and Thatcher are having 

some important additions made to the play of 

‘Black Beauty” preparatory to bringing it 

before large audiences in our leading theatres. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


NOT OWNED BY POLITICAL BOSS. 


Frank Sanborn says that about all the 
leading newspapers of the country are now 
the organs of the political bosses. 

We are quite sure there is one paper in this 
country that goes every month to every news- 
paper office in America from Mexico to the 
North Pole, and which no political boss has 
ever owned or ever will while it remains under 
its present management. 


SUMMER HOTELS. 

We are arranging to send to over nine hun- 
dred summer hotels packages of our publica- 
tions and, to about two hundred of them, 
bound volumes of this paper. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


It is astonishing what a great deal of the 
joy of life a liking for our dumb friends will 
let us into.—Boston Transcript. 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS. 
In behalf of the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, I hereby offer five dollars to 
any person knowing of cruelty to any 
horse in Massachusetts who will give 
us in court the evidence necessary to 
convict; also for similar evidence in 
court to enable us to convict any per- 
son of cruelty to any other domestic 
animal in Massachusetts, I offer a 

prize of not less than two dollars. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


Massachusetts has the first law prohib- 
iting vivisection in the schools. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President; GUY RICHARDSON, 
Secretary. 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 
Over seventy-two thousand branches of the Parent 


American Band of Mercy have been formed, with prob- 
ably over two million members. 


PLEDGE. 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures, 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross out 
the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. P.C. A. 
on our es means ‘ Merciful Society Prevention of 
Cruelty to All.” 

We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘‘Band of Mercy Information” 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a “Band of Mercy,” obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the Band and the name and post 
a address [town and state] of the president 
who has been duly elected: 

.. Our monthly paper, “OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS,” full of interesting stories and 
pictures, for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 


poems. 
* . For the president, an imitation gold 
adge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday school 
fener. should be presidents of Bands of 

ercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink printed, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership 
book, eight cents. The ‘Twelve Lessons on 
Kindness to Animals”’ cost only two cents for 
the whole, bound together in one pamphlet. 
The Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a 
hundred, or eight for five cents. 

Everybody, old and young, who wants to do a kind act, 
to make the world happier and better, is invited to address, 
by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, Esq., President, 19 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 
1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 


Pledge together. (See Melodies. 
2.—Remarks b President. a reading of Report of 
last meeting by 


ary. 
3.—Readings, “Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 
‘Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble say- 
ings and deeds done to both human and dumb creatures, 
—Si and of Mercy song or hymn. 
address. may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
bapoies and better. 
.—Enrolment of new members. 
7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


PUSSY GIVES ALARM; THEN 
DIES IN FLAMES. 


Scranton, Feb. 17.—Again the 
faithful pussy has come to the rescue 
and saved lives in a fire. Flames 
recently destroyed the residence of 
H. C. Prevost, of Linden street. Mrs. 
Prevost and her sister, Mrs. Cassidy, 
were busy on the second floor when 
they were surprised at the behavior 
of the pet cat which tore madly into 
the room and clung to her mistress 
with yowls of distress. 

Bewildered and alarmed, the 
two women rushed to the first floor, 
where they found the fire had 
gained such headway that it was 
with difficulty that they were able 
to make their way to safety. 

Mrs. Prevost endeavored to re- 
turn to the burning building to 
save her cat, but was restrained 


by force by the firemen. The 
animal lost its life. 


JACK DIX. 
A Boston Animal Rescue League Cat. 


MARVELOUS INSTINCT OF A CAT. 

The marvelous instinct of an animal is | 
said to sometimes be a sure warning of 
impending danger. It seems to be the case 
of the pet cat of the steamer City of King- 
ston. This animal, a large yellow one of 
no particular recommendation except its 
purring proclivities, has long been attached 
to that vessel, and not even the most per- 
suasive coaxing could induce it to leave the 
confines of the ship. It has never been 
known to miss a trip. 

When the Kingston arrived in Seattle 
from Victoria early Sunday morning, for 
some mysterious reason the feline went 
ashore, and when the time came for the 
departure for Tacoma, which resulted in the 
disaster to the Kingston, the animal refused 
to be coaxed aboard. Finally, a saucer of 
milk proving unavailing, one of the ship’s 
crew took the cat in his arms and carried 
it aboard the vessel, but just as the lines 
were hauled in and the steamer was leav- | 
ing the dock, the sagacious puss sprang from 
the Kingston to the wharf and disap- 
peared in a pile of bags. It is now alive and 
the admiration of all hands at Yesler wharf. | 
— Post Intelligencer, Seattle. 


THE WATERING TROUGH. 

By Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
The sun was scorching like the simoon’s breath; 

Tired horses toiled along the busy street; 
Patient and faithful, with no goal but death, 

With parching tongues, and weary, aching feet. 
Dogs panted as they ran, and looked in vain 

For cooling water, by which all things live; 
What God sends freely in refreshing rain, 

A Christian city had forgot to give. 


“What can I do for good unto the least?” 
A woman mused, that sultry afternoon: 

“Water unto the thirsty, man and beast,” 
Whispered a voice, ‘‘would be the greatest boon.” 


A simple trough was made; beside it stood 
A new tin cup that glistened in the sun; 
A trifling act it seemed, and yet the good 
Could not be measured when the year was done. 


Day after day, from morning until night. 
The thankful horses never passed it by; 
To her who gave it, ever a delight; 
For what is life, but constant ministry? 


The trough will do its work for years to come; 
The worn tin cup its blessed use will show; 

Others will build for creatures poor and dumb; 
Who helps the world has made his heaven below. 


[Mrs. Bolton long ago put her poetical sentiment | 
into practice by the establishment of such a benevo- | 
lence as she writes of, before her own door, where | 
thousands of animals have quenched their thirst.] 


A “BAND OF MERCY” BOY. 
A Humane Youngster. 


A horse, that was so nearly starved that one 
could count his ribs, was dragging himself 
slowly along and picking grass from the street 
on the block this side of the depot, a few days 
ago, when we noticed a little boy five or six 
years of age pick up an armful of hay that had 
fallen near the track and start in the direction 
of the horse, then hidden around the corner 
and nearly a block away. Our curiosity was 
up, and we watched the little chap. He made 
straight for the half-starved animal and de- 
posited the hay before him. The incident 
pleased us, for though it spoke not in words, 
it told us plainly that the heart of that little 
boy was in the right place, and that in the 
humble home we saw him enter there was 


, another heart of maturer vears of which his was 


a bright miniature reflection Yreka (Cal. ) 
Union. 


DID YOU EVER SEE A HORSE CRY? 


“Did you ever see a horse cry?” asked 
Herbert Tennent of a St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat reporter. ‘‘Many people believe that 
horses do not weep, but those who have had 
much to do with these faithful creatures 
know that on several occasions they will 
shed tears, as well as express sorrow in the 
most heart-breaking manner. In the West, 
where the hardiness of the ponies causes 
the riders to almost overlook the necessity 
of providing for their needs, it is quite com- 
mon when the weather is extremely cold to 
leave an unblanketed pony tied up for two 
or three hours when the temperature is 
nearly zero, and while its owner is trans- 
acting business or getting drunk. In this 
case the suffering is evidenced by the cries 
which are almost like sobs, and unmistakable 
tears freeze on to the cheeks like icicles. 
When a horse falls in the street and gets 
injured the shock generally numbs the senses 
so much that it does not either cry or groan, 
but under some conditions an injured horse 
will solicit sympathy in the most distinct 
manner. I remember a favorite horse of 
my own which trod on a nail long enough to 
pierce its foot. The poor thing hobbled up 
to me on three legs and cried as nearly like a 


_ child in trouble as anything I can describe. 
| The sight was a very touching one, as was 


also the crippled animal’s gratitude when the 
nail was pulled out and the wound dressed.’’ 


In moving don’t forget your cat. 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 


A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday schools, or elsewhere jor 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE 
CONTESTS 
IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, “The 
American Humane 
Education Soci- 
ety.” 


We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 

Each is in a box on purple velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall is 
secured, several schools, Sunday schools, granges or other 
societies are invited to send their best speaker or reciter 
to compete for the prize medal; some prominent citizen 
presides; other prominent citizens act as the committee 
of award, and a small admission fee, ten or twenty cents, 
pays all the costs, and leaves a handsome balance for the 
local humane society or ‘‘Band of Mercy,"’ or school or 
Sunday school or church or library or any other object pre- 
ferred. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 

We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $650. 

In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 for 
evidence which shall enable the Society to convict any 
man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the practice of vivi- 
section. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the re- 
cently enacted law of Massachusetts against vivisections 
and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of the 
Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country Clubs, 
of a criminal violation of law by causing his horse to be 
mutilated for life. 

(4) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to be 
mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of $5 
each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws of 
Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or taking 
eggs from its nest. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


“The Humane Horse Book,’’ compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never for- 
get to look at the horses and hire those that look the best 
and have no docked tails. When we take a herdic we 
pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell the driver not 
to hurry, but take it easy, and give him five or ten cents 
over his fare for being kind to his horse. We never ride 
behind a dock-tailed horse. 


OUR CREED and the creed of our “American 
Humane Education Society,” as it appears on 
its battle flags, its badges, and its official 
seal, is “GLORY TO GOD,” “PEACE ON 
EARTH,” “KINDNESS, JUSTICE AND 
MERCY TO EVERY LIVING CREATURE.” 


If there were no birds man could not live 
on the earth, and birds are decreasing in this 
country. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane's, also Mr. 
Angell’s Autobiography, in paper covers, 6 
cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth 
bound, 20 cents each at office, or 25 cents 
mailed. 

Some of New York’s ‘‘400,” in paper covers, 
10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, or 30 
cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

_ Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, new edi- 
tion, illustrated, $1.25, postpaid; smaller 
edition, 50 cents at office, or 62 cents mailed; 
cheaper edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. 
All editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all re- 
muttances. 


Every dollar spent for bumane 
education is a dollar spent for the 
prevention of wars, incendiary fires, 
railroad wrecks, and every form of 
cruelty and crime. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR PROSECUTING AGENTS. 

Our special paid prosecuting agents are: 

For Western AMlassachusetts—Dexter A, Atkins, 
Springfield, 31 Elm Street, Room 327. Tel 581-1. 

For Central Massachusetts—Robert L. Dyson, 
Worcester, 142 June Street. Tel. 288-3. 

For South-Eastern” Massachusetts—Henry A. 
Perry, Mansfield. 

For Boston, Eastern Massachusetts and elsewhere— 
James R. Hathaway, Special Agent; Thomas 
Langlan, Charles F. Clark, George W. Splaine, 
Frank G. Phillips, Joseph M. Russell, Harry L. 
Allen; Emergency Agent, Geo. Albert Grant—all 
at 19 Milk Street, Boston. 

In addition to these we have over four hundred 
unpaid local agents in all our Massachusetts cities 
and towns who render us more or less service. 


VACCINATION. 
Mr. Geo. T. Angell, 

Dear Sir,—In reply to the article on ‘‘Vac- 
cination,” in Our Dumb Animals for May, 
1908, permit me to state that physicians do 
not claim that vaccination will prevent people 
acquiring smallpox, but do claim it will lessen 
the severity of the disease and lower the death 
rate. The general superiority of the re- 
vaccinated German soldier over the civic 
population, in 1870-’71, is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures. The mortality in the army 
was 3.53 per 10,000; the mortality in Dresden 
was 32.66 per 10,000; the mortality in Berlin 
was 63.26 per 10,000; the mortality in Ham- 
burg was 107.5 per 10,000. 

Another well demonstrated fact is that vac- 
cinated people who contract smallpox have 
it, on the average, much less severely than 
others. Hugenin, from the statistics of sixty- 
two hospitals, gives the following: Mortality 
of unvaccinated from smallpox, 46.6%; of 
vaccinated, 9.2%. 

Spalding states that no vaccinated school 
children in Chicago have had smallpox in the 
last ten years, though the disease has existed 
in epidemic form part of the time. Of 600 
students who visited the smallpox hospitals 
frequently, none took the disease; all of them 
were vaccinated and revaccinated. 


* 
Yours very truly, 
EDWARD J. FITZGIBBON, M.D. 
May 7, 1908. 


“Blessed are the Merciful.” 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 


For prices of Miss S. J. Eddy’s new book, above-named, 
and a variety of humane publications, address, ‘Humane 
Education Committee, No. 61 Westminster Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I.” 


ONE THING WE MUST NEVER FORGET, 
NAMELY: THAT THE INFINITELY MOST 
IMPORTANT WORK FOR US IS THE HU- 
MANE EDUCATION OF THE MILLIONS 
WHO ARE SOON TO COME ON THE STAGE 
OF ACTION. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, THE 
MOST IMPORTANT WORK you do? 

ANSWER. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and magazine in 
North America north of Mexico, who in their 
turn talk to probably OVER SIXTY MILLIONS 
of readers. 


“Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE 
REACH THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF 
CRUELTY BUT OF CRIME.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


-_ 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


To those who will have them properly posted we send: 

(1) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 

(2) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight checkreins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up in a stable without 
exercise? 
Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a boy, 
or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 
lf to this is added solitary confinement without the com- 
pany of other animals, then the cruelty is still greater. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


in, 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


(1) Avoid as far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead lined 
tanks, 

(2) Avoid drinking water which has been run through 
galvanized iron pipes. 

(3) Avoid using anything acid which has been kept 
in a tin can. 

(4) When grippe or other epidemics are prevailing 
wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 


Send for prize essays published by our American Hu- 
mane Education Society on the best plan of settling the 
difficulties between capital and labor, and receive a copy 
without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other animal 
as soon as youcan. All suffering of any crea- 
ture, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb animal 
or bird will make you happier. 
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JERSEYS ON THE JOHN F. WHITE FARM. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

We have been pleased to receive an in- 
vitation from a large and enthusiastic meeting 
of the Richmond S. P. C. A. to deliver a 
public address in that city. The letter as- 
sures us that the society has hundreds of 
adult members and at least a thousand chil- 
dren, that a very attractive hall would be 
obtained for our address and we should prob- 
ably be presented to the audience by the 
Governor of Virginia. 

We have twice visited Richmond under 
very happy circumstances. At one of the 
times we addressed the annual meeting of the 
National Grange at the State House, and 
watched the beautiful grey squirrels on the 
State House grounds which the children, both 
white and colored, came from various parts 
of the city to feed. At the other visit we 
met the American Public Health Association 
and had the pleasure of addressing the city 
High School. We are sorry now to be 
obliged to answer to this kind invitation that 
in our eighty-fifth year we have been com- 
pelled to give up public speaking with our 
voice, and talk only with our pen 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


atin, 


A MOST ELOQUENT ADDRESS BY 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

On Tuesday, December 4, 1870, at Farwell 
Hall, Chicago, we had the pleasure of organiz- 
ing the Illinois Humane Society. The meet- 
ing had two principal attractions. First, the 
best organist of the city, who wanted forty 
dollars for his services but consented to play 
for twenty dollars, which we were glad to pay 
from our own pocket; and, second, one of the 
best addresses that Edward Everett Hale, 
whom, happening to be in Chicago at the time, 
we succeeded, in securing, ever gave in his 
whole life. It was an address, as a prominent 
Chicago lady remarked at the close of the 
meeting, which sounded, among the other 
addresses like a great cathedral bell among 
little bells, and the substance of it was that 
human beings and animals were all in the same 
boat, and if children were permitted to be- 
come cruel to animals they would also become 
cruel to their own race; while if they were 
taught kindness to animals, they would be- 
come more kind in all the relations of life. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE ROYCROFT INN, 


EAST AURORA, 
NEW YORK. 


We were pleased to receive, on May 12, a 
kind invitation from Mr. Elbert Hubbard, 
editor of The Phillistine and head of the Roy- 
croft Fraternity, to spend a week at the Roy- 
croft Inn as his personal guest, and are sorry 
that we cannot accept. Mr. Hubbard is 
doing a wonderful work; and one of the most 
useful papers we have ever seen on the pre- 
vention of war and promotion of peace has 
come from his pen in a description of how for 
nearly a hundred years we have lived in the 
most friendly relations with the British pos- 
sessions in America, with none of the armies 
or navies that are stationed along the bound- 
aries of European countries. We have sent 
copies of the article to members of Congress 
and publish it in this issue of Our Dumb 
Animals. ‘GEO. T. ANGELL 


THE CHELSEA FIRE. 

We see by our morning’s paper that several 
attempts have been made [probably by boys] 
to set incendiary fires in that part of Chelsea 
which was not burned in the great fire of 
April 12. 

We see, also, that twenty-seven horses were 
burned to death by an incendiary fire in a 
South Boston stable. 

Some years ago, as we have told our read- 
ers, we addressed a great audience in Minne- 
apolis, presided over by Governor Pillsbury 
[then Governor of the State], and said: ‘‘You 


have a large lumber district here in Minne- | 


apolis, and a single neglected hoodlum, on a 
windy night, can set a fire there which may 
burn down half your city. For the protec- 
tion of property and life you must carry hu- 
mane education into all your schools and 
endeavor to make every boy there a good and 
humane citizen.” 

Humane education, properly attended to, 
as it should be, in all our schools, might have 
saved the terrible destruction of property in 
the great Chelsea fire, and may save even 
greater destruction in the future if it is not 
neglected. 

And then, again, it would be very well to 


teach in all our schools, that the cost of one | 


of our great battleships is equal to the entire 
loss of property in the great Chelsea fire, and 
that by a simple agreement between Great 


| 


Used by kind permission of Truth, Buffalo, New York. 


| Weieain and the United States to have no 
armies or navies along our boundary line, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, we have 
secured perfect peace, prosperity and happi- 
ness, and avoided the terrible destruction of 
life and property which a war might have 
occasioned, and which would have probably 
occurred if English troops and fortresses had 
been on one side of the line, and American 
troops and fortresses on the other, each having 
a fleet of armed vessels. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE OLDEST EDITOR IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

We see by the papers that Henry S. Gere, 
editor of The Hampshire Gazette, is the oldest 
editor in Massachusetts, being now in his 
eightieth year, and that he continues to write 
his editorials. 

Well, we are in our eighty-sixth year and 
write all the editorials and make all the se- 
lections for our paper, Our Dumb Animals, 
which, going every month to the editorial 
offices of every newspaper and magazine in 
America, north of Mexico, and considerably 


.over other parts of the world, has, in some 


respects, probably, as wide circulation as 
any monthly paper in the United States. 

We print between sixty and seventy thou- 
sand copies of our paper each month, and 
sometimes a hundred thousand. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


DO YOU OBJECT TO ALL WARS, 
MR. ANGELL? 

Oh, no. Ifthe men who get up unnecessary 
wars would only fight all the battles themselves 
with no suffering to innocent human beings 
or dumb beasts, we should not raise the 
slightest objection. We should feel as the 
old lady did who, when her husband got into 
a fight with a bear, said she didn’t care 
which whipped. We should feel more than 
that; for we regard these men as the ene 
mies of mankind, the wolves of our [at 
present] half-civilized civilization. 

Doubtless there may be [as the world now 


, is] such a thing as a necessary war, but nine 
out of every ten wars are simply the work 
of men who more deserve to be confined 
in prisons than most of the convicts confined 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


there. 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


HORACE MANN. 

. For many years there has hung on the wall 
of our chamber, just in the position where we 
can see it every morning when we first open 
our eyes, a picture of Horace Mann, and, in 
the beautiful park of our State House on one 
side of its broad entrance, stands the statue 
of Daniel Webster and on the other side the 
statue of Horace Mann. In the ‘American 
Book of Golden Deeds,” published by the 
American Book Company, copyright, 1907, 
by James Baldwin, under the head of ‘‘The 
School Children’s Friend,’’ we find another 
picture, and a short and very interesting 
account of the life of Horace Mann. 

We know that tens of thousands of our 
readers, both teachers and children, will 
enjoy reading it. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


The Schoolchildren’s Friend. 


One morning, about a hundred years ago, a 
farmer boy with a basket on his arm was on 
his way to a store in Franklin, Massachusetts. 
He was probably fourteen years of age, al- 
though you would have guessed him to be 
older. is face was pale, and bore the sad- 
dened look of a child who had never known 
what it was to play. His clothing of home- 
made stuff was tattered and worn. His 
whole appearance told of poverty and hard 
work. 

Some village boys saw him, and shouted, 
“There goes Horace. Let’s have some fun 
with him.” 

They pelted him with mud. They threw 
stones into his basket. 

“Hello, girly!’’ said one, ‘“‘have you washed 
the breakfast dishes yet?” 

‘“How much straw can you plait in a day, 
Horry?” asked another. 

Then all hooted, ‘‘Girl-boy! girl-boy! girl- 
boy! Helps the women in the kitchen!” and 
they pranced around him in great glee. 

But the lad walked on silently, seeming not 
to notice their ill-mannered taunts. At the 
store he was greeted kindly by the man be- 
hind the counter. 

“Some more straw braid to-day, Horace?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ was the answer. ‘‘There is not 
so much as I hoped to bring, but I shall do 
better next week.”’ 

The storekeeper took the rolls of plaited 
straw from the basket, and soon figured up 
their value. 

“One shilling and sixpence. 
you buy to-day?” 

“Half of it is mother’s,’’ answered Horace, 
“and half of it is mine. Mother will come in 
to-morrow and get what she needs. For my 
part, I want the arithmetic book that I was 
looking at last week.” 

“The price is one shilling,’’ said the store- 
keeper. 

“TI know,” said Horace, ‘‘and I lack three- 
pence of having so much. I only want to 
ask if you will not lay the book aside for me 
until next week, when I shall have more than 
enough to pay for it.” 

“You may take the book now,” said the 
man, ‘“‘and I will trust you for the rest till 
you have some more braid ready.”’ 

The lad thanked him, and tucked the 
precious book under his coat. Then taking 
up his empty basket, he went out to meet the 
taunts of the street boys again. 

“That’s right, girly!’ they shouted after 
him. ‘‘Run home now, and wash the break- 
fast dishes. Run home and plait some more 
straw.” 

“That lad will make his mark in the world,” 
said the storekeeper to the group of loafers 
who were lounging at the door. ‘The boys 
make fun of him because he makes straw 
braids, and helps his mother with her house- 
work. But they’ll be glad enough to do him 
honor by and by.” 

‘“‘Has he no father?” asked one. 

“Ah, no. His father died two years ago, 
and the boy has been the mainstay of the 
family ever since. And work! why, he’s 
never known anything but work. That boy 
never played a day in his life. He’s at work 
on the farm whenever the weather will let 


And what will 


him. And then evenings and on rainy days 
he’s always plaiting straw. Why, he plaits 
more straw than any woman or girl in Frank- 
lin. The hat-makers say that his braids are 
the best of any that I send them. 

“School? No, he never has time to go to 
school much. I suppose he goes seven or 
eight weeks in midwinter, when he can’t do 
anything on the farm. But they say that he 
knows more than the teacher, young as he is. 

“Books? Well, I should reckon. He’s 
read everything in the Franklin library, and 
he has a few books of hisown. They say that 
he sits up and reads when everybody else is 
in bed. Sometimes he sits up till long after 
midnight. And they are so poor up at his 
house that I guess they can’t afford to buy 
many candles, either. 

* * * * * * 

Such was the boyhood of Horace Mann. 
It was a boyhood of labor, unrelieved by any 
of the joys which children commonly know. 
He never knew a holiday. Marbles and kites 
and tops never came his way, for he had no 
time to spend with them. As for playing 
ball, he was too busy even to think of it. In 
fact, he never had any kind of plaything that 
he.could call his own. 

As he neared the age of manhood, however, 
he contrived to give more time to the stud 
of books. Through his industry and self- 
denial, his mother was at length quite well 
provided for. Why should he not now in- 
dulge himself with a little of that learning for 
which he had always had such hungering 
and craving? 

One day when he was twenty years old, a 
school-teacher whose name was Barrett, sur- 
prised him by saying: ‘“‘Horace, you must 
go to college!” 

What a strange idea to put into the head 
of a young man who had neither money nor 
opportunities! 

*‘Why, Mr. Barrett,’’ said Horace, “I don’t 
know enough to enter college. I have never 
studied Latin, and as for Greek, I have yet 
to see the first book in that language. It is 
useless to think of such a thing.” 

“‘Not so useless as you suppose,”’ answered 
Mr. Barrett. ‘‘I have said that you must go 
to college, and I mean it. I myself will pre- 
pare you.” 

Horace did not require much persuasion, 
for all his ambition pointed that way. He 
set to work with a will, and so did Mr. Bar- 
rett. Within six months the young man 
mastered more Greek and Latin than most 
students learn nowadays in three years. 
Before he was twenty-one, he passed the ex- 
aminations and entered the sophomore class 
of Brown University. 

He had no money. He had no wealthy 
friends to help him along. But he was re- 
solved to make his own way. He earned 
what he could by doing any odd job that 
chanced to come his way. For a few weeks 
in each year he taught a country school, 
keeping up his studies, and passing the ex- 
aminations as they came. He took care of 
his own room, and he lived sparingly. 

At first his classmates were disposed to 
laugh at him. Yet he was so gentle in his 
manners, so brilliant of mind, so studious and 
earnest, that he finally won the admiration 
of all the students and the respect of all the 
professors. No finer classical scholar ever 
passed through Brown University. At the 
end of three years he was graduated at the 
head of his class. 

* * * * * * 

Long before Horace Mann left college, he 
had made up his mind to be a lawyer. At 
that time all the brightest young men in the 
country were preparing for the profession of 
law. It was the profession that would give 


the freest scope to the exercise of genius; it 
was the profession that offered the surest 
promise of fame and fortune. 

There was a very famous law school at 
Litchfield, Connecticut; and thither at the 
age of twenty-four went Horace Mann. As 
a matter of course, he was not long in push- 


ing to the front. With his tireless energy 
and his natural brilliancy of intellect, his 
progress was but a series of intellectual tri- 
umphs. He soon became known as not only 
the best student, but the best lawyer, in the 
school. 

At the age of twenty-six he was admitted 
to the State bar of Massachusetts. The road 
to honor and distinction was open before him. 
As an attorney, he had all the practise that 
he could manage. He was assured of a steady 
and increasing income. At thirty years of 
age he was chosen a member of the State 


legislature. He became known as, next to 
Daniel Webster, the best public speaker in 
Massachusetts. At length he was elected to 


Congress to succeed Ex-President John 
Quincy Adams in the House of Representa- 
tives. Surely but few men at his age have 
ever had brighter prospects before them. 

But, notwithstanding his success, Horace 
Mann was ill at ease. “I ought to be doing 
more for humanity,”’ he said. 

The schools of Massachusetts, indeed of 
the whole country, were at that time very 
poorly managed, and very inefficient. People 
felt little interest in education. The public 
schools were attended by only a few pupils, 
and these were of the poorer class. Thou- 
sands of children were growing up in ignorance 
and vice. 

“This is not as it should be,” said Horace 
Mann; and he began to study the subject 
with all his accustomed thoroughness. 

“Tjhe children must be better cared for,” 
he said. ‘The State must provide for the in- 
struction of all. We must have more schools 
and better schools.” 

He brought the matter before the legisla- 
ture. His arguments were so clear and con- 
vincing that a law was passed providing for 
the general improvement of the schools in 
the State. More than this, Horace Mann 
himself was appointed of the board 
of education, and it was made his duty to see 
that the provisions of the law were carried 
out. All his friends were astonished when 
he accepted the position. 

“It is the work of my life,”’ he said. 

He closed his law office. He sold his law 
library. 

“The bar is no longer my forum,” he said; 
“I have betaken myself to the larger sphere 
of mind and morals.” 

The salary was small. The honors were 
few. The labor was great. Yet cheerfully 
did Horace Mann take hold of the work that 
was assigned him, and manfully did he carry 
it forward. 

He visited Europe and studied the best 
systems of education there. He lost no ef- 
fort to make the schools of Massachusetts the 
best in the world. ‘‘We must have better 
buildings, better school-books, longer terms 
of school,’”’ he said; and for the procurement 
of these he toiled unweariedly. 

The result is now to be seen in the high 
character and wonderful efficiency of the 
public schools all over the country. The good 
work which Horace Mann began in Massa- 
chusetts soon had its influence in other 
States. That good work, once begun, has 
never been abandoned or neglected, but still 
goeson. All that is best in the public schools 
of to-day may be traced to the influence and 
work of this man, who was willing to sacrifice 
ease, honor, and fame in order to promote the 
welfare of the children. 


Nowadays there are’ comparatively few 

rsons who remember the name of Horace 

ann, and fewer still who are acquainted 
with his history. But every child in the 

ublic schools of the United States should 
now that he owes very much of his own hap- 

piness to the energy and generous self-sacri- 
fice of the boy who braided straw and helped 
his mother. 

‘‘Be ashamed to die,’”’ he once said, ‘until 
you have won some victory for humanity.””— 
From ‘‘American Book of Golden Deeds,” 
published by the American Book Company. 
Copyright, 1907, by James Baldwin. 


Our 


Dumb Animals. 


“PATSEY,” 


NEARLY FORTY YEARS OLD, THE OLDEST WORK HORSE IN CINCINNATI. 


Belongs to the Ice Delivery Company. 


Published by kind suggestion of the Western Christian Advocate. 


THE BOSTON POLICE. 
(From Boston Evening Record. ) 

Passing along Washington street some time 
ago I witnessed a sight which would have 
pleased President Angell of the S. P. C. A. if 
he had been there to see it, and would have 
shown him that his distribution of humane 
periodicals among the police has not been 
without good effect. A cabman was sitting 
contentedly upon his vehicle when two police- 
men approached, and noticing that his horse’s 
head was checked up in a cruel manner, one 
of them sharply asked him why he did not 
give the horse more freedom. The driver 
seemed to mistake the question for a com- 
mand, and with a few mutters descended 
from his perch and sulkily freed the animal’s 
head. 
buttons is a power for good if properly directed, 

and the old —* “Cast thy bread upon the 
etc., seems to retain 
still. 

[We send each month Our Dumb Animals 
to all Boston policemen, and think it money 
well invested.] GEO. T. ANGELL. 


FIREMEN TENDERLY CARE FOR 
INJURED ROBIN. 

Chief Gordon, Engineer Jackson and Chief’s 
Driver Chase performed a rescue with ladders 
at the Kenoza avenue fire station this morn- 
ing and the men at the station are now ten- 
derly caring for a beautiful robin, apparently 


virtue 


Verily the al of blue coats and brass | 


on the road to recovery in spite of an ampu- | 


tated leg. 
The bird met with an accident at the top of 


the tall elm tree opposite the fire station dur- | 


ing the high wind this morning, one of its legs 


becéming entangled in a piece of strong cord | 


which formed a part of its nest. 
struggled to free itself, fluttered about and be- 
came secured in the twine. Its struggles 
caused one of its slender legs to break at the 
joint and the bird gave up in despair. One of 
the firemen discovered its predicament, sum- 
moned the others, and when Chief Gordon 
arrived he ordered ladders into commission 
and an effort made to rescue the bird. The 
firemen set to work with a will and in a few 
minutes a fireman reached up, severed the 
string which held the robin a prisoner and 


The bird | 


tenderly removed the injured bird to the . 


ground. 
broken and the songster was taken into the 
fire station, given a soft nest and operated 
upon, the broken leg being amputated. The 


It was found that the leg was 


bird withstood the strain. of the operation | 


without an effort to escape, and when the in- 
jured leg had been bound with soft warm 
bandages, gave a chirp which was almost a 
“thank you” and lay down to rest. During 
the morning the robin has been resting com- 
fortably and the fire laddies believe that it 
will eventually recover and be able to hobble 
about and fly again.— Haverhill Gazette. 

Our Boston firemen recently put up one 
of their tallest ladders to the top of our North | 


| “God give us men! 


Railroad Station to rescue a dove which had 
og caught in a wire and was hanging by one 


Se wonder whether President Roosevelt 
would approve of these actions of our Massa- 
chusetts firemen. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


HOW MANY CLUBS? 


In newspaper accounts of the deaths of 
various persons, we frequently find mention 
made of the number of clubs to which they 
belonged. 

It strikes us that it would be more to the 
credit of the deceased if the newspapers 
could add the number of humane societies to 
which they belonged and the amounts they 
had contributed during their lifetimes for the 
relief of suffering. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Boston, May 6, 1908. 
My dear friend Angell:— 
I read your quotation from Dr. Holland in 
this month’s Our Dumb Animals. Please 
insert it correctly. 


A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and 
ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor,—men who will not lie.” 


FRANCIS S. HESSELTINE. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF | child and older person to seize _ make some other human being or 


THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: To teach and lead every word or do a kind act that will 


every opportunity 4o say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


72274 


Everett, Mass. 

Mt. Washington Sch. Bds 
Div. 4. 

P., E. F. Russell. 


72275 Div. 5. 
P., Desire Hall. 
72276 Div. 6. 
P., F. L. Bradford. 
72277 Div. 7. 
P., H. P. Cvrrier. 
72278 Div. 8. 
P., A. C. Dinslow. 
72279 Franklin School Bands 
Div. 1. 
P., E. B. Wallace. 
72280 Div. 2. 
P., M. M. Gardner. 
72281 Div. 3. 
P., M. A. Lawrence. 
72282 Div. 4. 
72283 Div. 5. 
P., B. G. Varney. 
72284 Div. 6. 
P., F. A. Holmes. 
72285 Div. 7. 
P., A. H. McCausland. 
72286 Div. 8. 
P., M. E. Goodson. 
72287 Glendale School Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., Belle Miller. 
72288 Div. 2. 
P., E. A. Cole. 
72289 Div. 3. 
P., L. F. Worth. 
72290 Div. 4. 
P., M. A. Lordon. 
72291 Div. 5. 
P., A. W. Bradbury. 
72292 Div. 6. 
P., M. B. Wallis. 
72293 Div. 7. 
P., O. W. Woods. 
72294 Div. 8. 
P., Gettrude Kidder. 
72295 Hancock School Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., E. P. Harding. 
72296 Div. 2. 
P., M. E. Richards. 
72297 Div. 3. 
P., K. H. Landon. 
72298 Div. 4. 
P., E. D. Loud. 
72299 Byron, Okla. 
Locust Grove Humane 
Society Band. 
P., Miss Lizzie Helberg. 
72300 Dunn, Tenn. 
Mocking Bird Band. 
P., Mrs. Rose Nipher. 
72301 Providence, R. I. 
Mount Pleasant Band. 
P., Edward F. Walsh. 
72302 New Glasgow N S., 
Can 
Canadian Branch Star 
Band 
P , A. W. Smith. 
72303 Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Our Animals Friends 
Band. 
P., Elizabeth Hotten- 
dorf. 
72304 Dorchester Centre, Mass. 
Geneva No. 3 Band. 
P., Anders Tellstrom. 
72305 Charlestown, Mass. 


Geneva No. 6. 
P., Richard Brown. 


72306 Roxbury, Mass. 

Roxbury Band. 

P., Mr. Wm. Bross. 
72307 Chicago, 

N. S. Improvement 

Society Band. 

P., Eola O’ Neil. 
72308 Nelson, Minn. 

Nelson Band. 

P., Frank Younger. 
72309 New Castle, Pa. 

Terrace Ave. School No. 

3 Band. 

P.. Miss Eva McMillan. 
72310 Everett, Mass. 

Devens School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., L. M. Moulton. 
72311 Div. 2. 

P., M. E. Clapp. 
72312 Div. 3. 

P., B. I. Berry. 
72313 Div. 4. 

P., Isabelle Hay. 
72314 Div. 5. 

P., Anna Batchelder. 
72315 Div. 6. 

P., L. A. True. 
72316 Div. 7. 

P., G. I. Narramore. 
72317 Div. 8. 

P., L. A. Boothby. 
72318 Div 9. 

P., Helen Doherty. 
72319 Div. 10. 

P., Esther Fogg. 
72320 Nichols School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., F. A. Sterling. 
72321 Div. 2. 

P., H. M. Brown. 
72322 Div. 3. 

P., E. A. Lucas. 
72323 Div. 4. 

P., M. W. Howes 
72324 Div. 5. 

P., E. M. Fotch. 
72325 Div. 6. 

P., L. C. Harrington. 
72326 Div. 7. 

P., E. B Marston. 
72327 Div. 8. 

P., E. E. Donnell. 
72328 Adams School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., G. M. Tibbetts. 
72329 Div. 2. 

P., Lucie Metcalf. 
72330 Div. 3 

P., I. H. Rogers. 
72331 Div. 4. 

P., Myrtle Foster. 
72332 Swampscott, Mass 

Clark School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., E. M. Macomber. 
72333 Div. 2. 

P., M. H. Fernald. 
72334 Div. 3. 

P., M.S. Knight. 
72335 Div. 4. 

P., A. W. Chase. 
72336 Div. 5 

P., F. A. Gould. 
72337 Div. 6. 

P., E. A. Farnum. 
72338 Div. 7. 

P., Florence Gregg. 
72339 Div. 8. 

P., A. F. Willey. 
72340 Redington School Band. 

Div. 1. 

P., Lucy Kimball. 
72341 Div. 2. 


P., Edith Gardner. 


72347 


72348 


72352 


72362 
72363 


72364 


72368 
72369 


72370 


72377 


72378 


Div. 3. 


P., Katherine Prescott. 


Div. 4. 
P., Alice Shaw. 
Div. 5. 
P., E. J. Owen. 


Essex St. School Bands. 


Div. 1. 
P., M. F. Verry. 


5 Div. 2. 


P., May Jackson. 

Div. 3. 

P., Dorothy Jasnisky. 

Phillips School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., E. M. Hussey. 

Div. 2. 

P., E. M. Dewing. 

Div. 3. 

P., E. J. Hadley. 

Beach School Band. 

P., Miss Blanch C. 
Doyle. 

Farm Schoo] Band. 

P., Louise C. Stanley. 

Welsford, Nova Scotia. 

Pictou Co. Band. 

P., Simon R. Bigney. 

Lennoxville, Quebec, 
Canada. 


Lennoxville School Bds. 


No. 1. 

No. 2. 

P., Miss Nettie D. 
Bracken. 

No 3. 

P., Miss Kate A. Mc- 
Kinnon. 


7 Cincinnatt, Ohio. 
Sherman School Bands. 


Edwin Landseer. 
P., Leo. Lampe. 
The Royal Promise. 
P., Lilymae Watts 
Golden Rule 

P., Clara Knowles. 
Bright Star. 

P., Miriam Crouse 
Royal. 

P., Easton Allen. 
Daniel Webster. 
P., Jack Brooks. 
Star. 

P., Beatrice Tribel. 
Black Beauty. 

P., Isador Greenberg. 


5 Golden Star. 


P., Eva Witemyer 


3 Eugene Field. 


P., Isabell Matthews. 
Golden Rule. 

P., Eva Chasonovitch. 
George Washington. 
P., Henry Greenberg. 
Golden Star 

P., Goldie Ginsberg 
Little Helpers. 

P., Alice Grear. 

Truth 

P., Leo. Schiff. 

Golden Eagle. 

P., Eunice Schullman. 
Kindergarten. 

P , Laura Jones 
Willing Workers 

P., Yetta Kessel 
Eagle. 

P., Olive Parrott 


> Star. 


P., Arthur Tedford. 
Young American. 


P., Mary Ellen Schutte. 


Star. 
P., Russell Coleman 


Mrs. Lewis Abbott. 


72379 
72380 


72381 


72392 } 


72393 


72394 


72395 


72396 


72397 } 


72398 } 


72399 


72400 


Androclus. 

P., Willie Hodge. 
Golden Rule. 

P., Nelson Barger. 

San Jose, Cal. 

San Jose Band. 

P., Mrs. J. A. Cruzan. 
Brooklyn, N.Y 

Signal Band. 

P., Miss Helen Smith. 
N. Y. City, N. Y. 
Harlem Chapter Band. 
P., Leonhard Felix Fuld 
Palmer, Ill. 

The Frances Cobbe Bd. 
P., Miss Mollie Meade 
Mason City, Ia. 
Central School Bands. 
No 1 


Washington School Bds. 
No. 1. 


Garfield School Bands. 
No. 1. 


No. 1 


Morgan Hill, Cal. 

Morgan Hill L. T. L. Bd. 

P., Mrs. E. Covert. 

Richboro, Pa. 

Esther A. Pownall Bd. 

P., Mrs. J. Alva Gill. 

Lucas, Ia. 

Little Workers Band. 

P., Miss Ferneleafe 
Richards. 

Everett, Mass. 

High School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., F. M. Hamilton. 

Div. 2. 


P., A. A. Smith. 

Div. 4. 

P., Elma Clark. 

Div. 5. 

P., M.S. Fellows 

Div 6. 

P., E. P. Newton. 

Div. 7. 

P., Pauline Buckmin- 
ster. 


72413 


72414 


72415 
72416 
72417 
72418 
72419 
72420 


72421 


72431 


72432 


72433 


2434 


72435 


72436 


72437 


72438 


72439 


72440 


72441 


72442 


Div. 8. 

P., Emma Clark. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Cary School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., G. M. Lucas. 


Div. 2. 

P., I. L. Andrews. 
Div. 3. 

P., M. F. Noble. 
Div. 4. 

P., E. M. Guptill. 
Div. 5. 

P., E L. Fogg 
Div. 6 

P., A.M. Hyde 
Div. 7. 

P., B. A. Swain 
Div. 8 

P., A. E. Field. 
Div. 9. 

P., E. C. Flynn 
Div. 10. 


P., S. N. Macdonald. 

Div. 11. 

P.,S. G. Haven. 

Div. 12. 

P., A. F. Blackman. 

Div. 13. 

P., Ethel Harvey. 

Div. 14. 

P., D. G. Stevens. 

Div. 15. 

P., E. M. Fay. 

Garfield, Minn. 

Garfield Band. 

P., Miss Mary Lang 

Bath, Me 

Upper Primary School 

Ist and 3d Grade Band. 

P., Miss Josephine 
Fraser. 

Upper Grammar School 
Band. 

P., Miss Fannie Morse. 

Topsham, Me. 

Free Baptist Christian 
Endeavor Band. 

P., Orson Berry. 

Topeka, Kan. 

College Hill Band. 

P., Frank Bell. 

Maynard, Ia. 

Sunshine Band 

P., Mrs. R. H. Creamer, 

Boston, Mass. 

Friends of Dumb Ani- 
mals. 

P., Wm. H. Toomey, Jr. 

Omaha, Neb. 

Landseer Band. 

P., Louis Norgard. 

Boston, Mass. 

Protection Band. 

P., Michael Dorherty. 

Wakarusa, Ind. 

Washington Band. 

P., Master Loyal Stew- 
art. 

Boston, Mass. 

Boys Protection of 
Dumb Animals Band. 

P., Edward O’ Donnell. 

Waldron, Ark. 

Waldron School Band. 

P., Mrs. Lora Goulsby. 

Kingsville, Tex. 

Victory Band. 

P., Miss Pearl Thomas. 

Everett, Mass. 

Winthrop School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Clara Clement. 


72343 
72344 
72345 
7231: 
72383 
72384 
72349 72385 
72350 — 
P.,— = 
72351 72386 No. 2. 72422 
72387 No.3 72423 
P., 
72388 No. 4 72424 
72353 P., 
72389 N » 5 72425 
72354 72390 No 6 72426 
72 
12301 72427 
92 
72355 2 
7949 
MEE No. 3 73420 
72356 
4 
72430 
MEE No. 2 
72358 
3 
72359 — 
MN). 4 — 
72360 P 
HEME Grant School Bands 
72361 
ME No. 2 
i 
72401 No. 3 7 
72402 No. 4. 
7236 
723) 
72367 72404 
72405 — 
72406 
72371 
72372 
72407 
72373 P., A. A. Hall. 
72408 Div. 3 
72374 
72409 
72375 
72410 
7237 
72411 
| 72412 3 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


A kind-hearted lady brings to our table, in 
an old book of which we had no knowledge, 
a little incident of our history, more than 
forty-five years ago, before we began our 
humane work. It brings pleasant recollec- 
tions of Auburndale, on the beautiful Charles 
river, which may interest some of our readers, 
and so we give it. 


An Historic Boat. 


In the early sixties there was in Boston a 
certain keen-eyed lawyer with a clear-cut, 
intellectual face and a slim, active figure. 

One year when his work chained him fast 
in the city during the hot weather, he decided 
that he had no mind to wither away to a dry 
husk scorched by the heat of dusty, close 
court rooms; so like many another voyager of 
Destiny he had built for himself a boat, that 
he might float away in it to realms of refresh- 
ing shade and singing birds. : 

It was generously proportioned, this magic 
shallop, and luxuriously appointed. The 
floor was elegantly carpeted and the seats 
were furnished with downy cushions. It was 
indeed a boat fit for fairy sailing. 

When the keen-eyed skipper of this gallant 
craft first embarked the fairies were not want- 
ing. Little daintily-clad maidens stood by 
the river side wistfully watching this splendor 
afloat. The skipper paddled back to the 
landing. In a trice he had taken out the 
seats of his ornate vessel to make room in it 
for as many fairies as possible. Why should 
a man take his holiday alone when such com- 
pany could be his for the asking? He waved 
his arms comprehensively to the little maids 
and they crowded down to the side of the 
boat fluttering and smiling with the unex- 
pected bliss. 

Many a time during that hot summer did 
this keen-eyed lawyer lock up his solemn 
dignity in the drawer at home with his briefs, 
and hey, presto! he was transformed into a 
jolly skipper with a following like that of the 
famous pied piper of Hamelin. Sometimes 
he would land his precious cargo in a cool 
wood by the side of the river, and there they 
would all feast upon the delectable dainties 
he had prepared for them. Sometimes he 
would take them to a charming picnic grove 
down the stream where ice-cream could be 
bought. 

All this was many years ago. To-day that 
keen-eyed lawyer is an old man, and yet an 
old man whose heart is still young, whose 
enthusiasm in his life-work is still fervent. 
He stands as the great apostle in the cause of 
our dumb brothers of the creation whom 
man’s cruelty oppresses, and his name is 
George T. Angell. 

And among those little lassies who were 
wont to flutter down to the side of his hand- 
some boat at Riverside, Mass., years ago, was 
a smail, serious-eyed, brown-haired maiden 
who has since grown up to_be the trusted and 
invaluable lieutenant of a great temperance 
leader. For she was no.other than Anna A, 
Gordon, the private secretary and right-hand 
woman of Frances E. Willard. 


MARY A. WINSTON. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
TRIP IN A BALLOON. 

We see in our morning’s paper of April 24 
that Theodore Roosevelt, Junior, did not en- 
joy his trip in a balloon, in fact was made 
quite sick by it, and was denying himself to 
all callers at the White House. We wonder 
how a similar trip would have affected Theo- 
dore, Senior? Our readers may remember 
that shortly after he undertook to explore 
the bottom of Oyster Bay in a submarine boat 
we suggested that probably his next effort 
might be to sail over the Washington Monu- 
ment and the Potomac River in a balloon, 
and then be dropping packages of dynamite 
at various points in Virginia to test the effect 
of explosives dropped from a balloon. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


FOOD ADULTERATIONS. 


How many thousands of deaths 
and how many hundreds of thou- 
sands of cases of sickness are 
caused by the adulterations of 
foods and drinks are matters 
which it is impossible, with all the 
work of our national and state 
chemists, to clearly comprehend. 

Nearly thirty years ago we 
spent a good deal of money anda 
vast deal of time in investigating 
the manufacture and sale of vast 
numbers of these and other poi- 
sonous and dangerous articles. ~ 

In one instance we succeeded 
in stopping an immense manufac- 
ture of so-called ‘‘Marbleized Iron”’ 
cooking wares, which in the words 
of our most prominent Harvard 
University chemist were ‘‘alive 
with poison,” [containing large 
quantities of soluble lead]. These 
wares were being used not only in 
hotels and restaurants, but even 
in hospitals to feed the sick. The 
manufacturers threatened to sue 
us for a hundred thousand dollars 
damages [which sum they could 
surely never have gotten from us], 
but finally concluded to close 
their factory, discharge some hun- 
dreds of hands and secure for 
future use cooking wares that were 
not poisonous. They were prob- 
ably not aware that their products 
were poisonous and offered to take 
back what they had sold. But 
we sometimes wonder what be- 
came of all these wares which 
they took back and whether any 
of them can now be found at the 
Philippine Islands or in China or 
Japan. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


“WAY DOWN UPON THE SUWANNEE RIVER.” 


ARIOCH WENTWORTH. 


As all our readers know Arioch Wentworth 
left by his will a hundred thousand dollars to 
each of Mr. Angell’s two Humane Societies. 
Here is a letter which Arioch Wentworth 
wrote on May 1, 1899: 


Dear fearless friend Angell:— 

Your many pungent and scorching articles 
in your little gem of a paper touching the 
advocates of war, ‘hell’? on humankind— 
animals and birds—remind me that it takes 
money as well as brains to bring a reform. 

Here find my check for $200, for your God- 
serving societies. Place it where it will do 
the most good. 

Our Boston chief of police deserves the 
praise and thanks of all our humane people 


for furnishing only natural, long-tailed, whole | 


horses for our mounted police. No dock- 


tails—a good example. 
Yours exceedingly, 
ARIOCH WENTWORTH. 


<> 


BOSTON FIREMEN. 


A plump pigeon dangling by one frail leg 
which was caught in the wires in the screens 


superintendent of the Boston and Maine rail- 
road and allowed to rest it recovered and later 
flew out of the window.—Boston Journal, 
April 25, 1908. 


Receipts by the M. S. P. C. A. for April, 1908. 


Fines and witness fees, $136.54. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Miss C. M. Lamson, $50; Elisha Gunn, $25; Miss 
E. F. Kelly and “In memory of Miss S. E. Farley,” 
$10; Mrs. Hartmann Kuhn, $10; Mrs. Anna P. 
Tapley, $10; Mrs. Daniel Merriman, $10; A. Ward 
Lamson, $10; Mrs. E. C. Gallagher, $10; Mrs. H. C 
Mason, $3; Dr. Metzgar, $0.75; Dr. Normandin, 
$0.25; Mr. Thatcher, $0.25; Cash, $0.25. 

FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 

Mrs. John Pierpont, Phillips H. Ripley, Mrs. D. D 
Slade, Mrs. Henry Lee, T. A Hathaway, H. A 
Stoddard, Mrs. F. S. Mackenzie, L. L. Brown Paper 
Co., W. H. Lewis, Roswell R. Robinson, Mrs. B. S. 


| Osgood “In memory of Guenn,”’ F. Bird, Miss E. H. 


at the top of the North Station Terminal | 


gutters attracted so much attention yester- 
day afternoon that District Chief Fox of the 
Bulfinch street firehouse sent down a ladder 
truck and five men to rescue it. 

Capt. Shallow climbed up the ladder to 


unfastened the pigeon’s leg. 
The bird was weak and half dead, but after 
being taken into the office of the assistant 


Pearson, Mrs. Henry Faxon, Mrs. L. W. Pratt ‘‘In 
memory of Peggy,” Mrs. J. F. Dwinnell, Miss Kate 


| Cary, Mrs. Geo. A. Field. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH. 

Miss Mary A. Ayres, Miss M. A. Thornton, Bishop 
Feehan, Mrs. A. W. Spurr, C. W. Pitman, Miss M. B. 
Stoddard, A. Farnum, T. F. Callahan, Cheshire 
Lime Mfg. Co., Blackinton Mfg. Co., Miss Harriet 
S. Tolman, Mr. & Mrs. Geo. Kempton, Miss Eva C. 
Dix, Mrs. S. E. Balcomb, Miss M. C. Allen, Mrs. D 


| S. Thomas, Miss Ada Evans, Rev. W. H. Ulrich, 
| G. W. Webster, E. T. Jenks, C. T. Plunkett, Mrs. 


| C. M. Campbell, Miss M. W. Olcutt, Barnes & 
almost the top of the station and tenderly | 


Spaulding, Rev. J. Boyle, Dr. O. S. Roberts, J. 
White, “Cash,” W. H. Smith, Mrs. L. Slade, Mrs. 
A. H. Bogg, R. W. Adams, D. M. Collins, Miss 
Gertrude Watson, H. W. Buckingham. 
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ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

H. V. E., Mrs. M. H. Hayes, Alice C. Beckwith, 
Mrs. G. H. Shapley, Mrs. C. Littlefield, Miss Sophia 
Munroe, Mrs. E. Woodward, Mrs.C. I. Cheney, Mrs. 
D. W. Thompson, L. F. Richardson, C. Wertzbach, 
W. A. Davis, Mrs. H. M. Tyler, H. C. Weeks, Mrs. 
S C. Wilmarth, Mrs. W. M. Knowlton, C. W. Stone, 
Miss M. L. Tyler, Dr. N. H. Stanley, Mrs. J. A. 
Briggs, W. H. A. Tobey, Mrs. L. Hewitt, Miss N. 
Neish, C. A. Pratt, M.D., E. Taber, W. M. Swift, 
M.D., Mrs. A. G. Wood, M. M. Wordell, J. C. Milne, 
J. C. Pothier, M.D., Smith Bros., Van Ogden Lord, 
M.D., M. Sweeney, M.D., W. T. Crockett, H. 
Phipps, M. W Claflin, G. S. Thompson, M.D., L. F. 
Playse, MD., A. E. Bullard, David Bigwood, 
Earnest Camp, Mrs. E. F. Pierce, Mrs. F. A. Wood, 
Rev. A. F. Travis, C. R. Weeks, Hughes & Kingston, 
Mrs. Daniel Low, W. H. Jelly, John Robinson, W. I. 
Chapman, Mr. Chas. H. Price, L. F. Shapley, Mrs. 
N. O. Very, E. H. Parker, Mrs Mary E. Parker, 
G. R. Lord, W. G. Phippen, M.D., Rev. De Witt 
Clark, Edwards & Co., Miss M. E, Mansfield, Arthur 
5. Perkins, John Pollard, Joseph Shortell, G. W. 
Full, J. H. Smith, C. H. Hobart, S. C. Wadden, 
Geo. O. Wentworth, C. P. Whittle, E. W. Houghton, 
E. T. Dwyer, F. F. O’Reilly, O. S. Godfrey & Co., 
S. J. Willis, Pierce J. Maloney, Samuel Gannett, 
John Talbot, E. C. Hall, W. H. Lyman, J. B. Hull, 
M. D., A. Brookman, Miss Iona A. Eaton, Miss C. E. 
Coakes, Rev. W. E. Foley, Norman Ransford, Dr. 
5. Louis Lloyd, T. M. Banks, F. E. Moore, Mrs. A. S. 
Turner, Miss Susan S. Hopkins, Perry A. Smedley, 
G. S. Ashdarian, Miss A. B. Tenney, Mrs. Fred W. 
Cole, Mrs. S. L. Harkness, Miss S. M. White, C. H. 
Cutting, Annie B. Jackson, Mrs. Evelyn Gaylord, 
Mrs. C. E. Whitney, W. A Gallup, Mrs. B. G. Olds, 
Elsie McCarthy, Master Mason Barber, Mrs. Weston 
Eayers, Mrs. W. A. Whittaker, Mrs. H. F. 
Marshall, C. A. Wilbur, Dr. A. J. Brown, 
F. F. Murdock, Prof. W. C. Howe, Rosa 
Fletcher, M.D., C. Q. Richmond, Dr. Geo. W. 
Thompson, Eugene A. Gigure, William Berger, 
Haggerty & Bowe, Mrs. Robt. Groves, Mrs. F. R. 
Harrington, Mrs. E. J. Noble, Mrs. E. H. Tucker, 
Mrs. G. R. Emmerton, Miss S. E. Choate, Mrs. C. S. 
Waring, P. A. Field Shoe Co., C. H. Baker, C. H. 


Martin, F. E. Smith, N. P. Gifford, Mrs. F. A. Lang- 
maid, Mrs C. A. Chandler, E. L. Rogers, G. H. 
Blair, Ropes Bros., Geo. E. Percy, M.D., E. O. 


Richards, Rev. A. Manchester, Dr. Kate Mudge, 
Dr. Sargent, W. H. Crosby, Chas. Newhall, A. H. 
Putnam, Frank Poor, Fred J. Derry, F. O Staples, 
H. A. Merrill, Dr. Morse Wightman, Rev. M. H. 
Kittredge, H. S. Farnum, Abbie E. Day, Mrs. S. C. 
Downes, John Lomus, F. O. Pillsbury, Miss L. G. 
Miller, L. E. Vose, C. S. Oaks, D. L. Frost, M. 
Glazier, R. P. Kent, M.D., Dr. D. J. Barnicle, L. M. 
Palmer, M.D., Judge G. L. Hemenway, Mrs. E. G 
Frances, Mrs. James W. Hull, Miss M. E. Goodrich, 
R. Engleman, A. H. Hall, C. Y. Beach, Cash, J. B. 
Cummings, Miss M. A. Sloan, Mrs. E. D. Rose, 
Ralph Munn, Mrs. E. P. Brown, Geo. H. Cooper, 
C. S. Ferry & Son, Miss Harriet P. Sibley, Mrs. J. H. 
Shaffer, Miss Angelina Bowerman, Mrs. E. B. Wil- 
son, Mrs. A. E. Van Ostrand, Mrs. L. C. Knapen, 
Miss Elaine Gamwell, E. T. Slocum, S. B. Radell, 
Mrs. C. W. Kingsley, Mrs. J. A Burbank, Dr. Geo. 
Beebe, Hon. Jno. C. Crosby, Dr. W. M. Mercer, 
Mrs. H. A. Brewster, Lawton & Son, Martha 
Brucker, Howard & Morrow, Haynes & Middleton, 
Mrs. M. J. Sheridan, A. W. Plumb, Mrs. Geo. L. 
Mower, Mrs. Chas. McKernon, Mrs. H. Neil Wilson, 
Dr. Geo. P. Hunt, Alice W. Seaver, James S. Gillen, 
C. C. Wright, Mrs. J. F. Marchese, John M. Hughes, 
C. A. Baker. 

Total, $552.50. 

The American Humane Education Society, $301. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

T. H. Barnes, $3.75; Mrs. E. D. Savage, $3.15; 
L. B. Smith, $3; S. N. Emerson, $2.75; G. H. 
Tinkham, $2.50; D. K. Simonds, $2.50; A. A. 
Thorndike, $2.00; Mrs. L. A. Francis, $1.75; Mrs. 
L. D. Lloyd, $1.75; Mrs. W. S. Spencer, $1.50; Mrs. 
E. L. Osborn, $1.50; Esther L. Oliver, $1.25; F. K. 
Simonds, $1.24; Abbie F. Bartlett, $0.75; A friend, 
$0.75. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Miss M. L. Pierce, Lucy A. Wright, B. F. Bur- 
gess & Son, E. S. Dodge, Cheney & Upham, Hilton 
& Woodward. Miss Jessie Forsyth, Frye, Phipps & 
Co., W. L. Crosby, Miss A. M. Brown, Gerrish Bros., 
John Farquhar’s Sons, F. L. Dunne, Frost & Dear- 


born, Benj. Ayres, Mrs. Annie Wallace, Mrs. D. F. 
Hinckley, Miss May Ten Broeck, R. L. Coe, Geo. A. 
Dill, Miss S. E. Veazie, T. J. Bowler, M.D., L. F. 
Abbott, Mrs. Mary B. Olmsted, Miss S H. Palfrey, 
Edw. Kendall, F. Lewis, F. H. Raddin, Mary Far- 
num, W. L. Garrison, Miss A. Landis, W. H. Berry, 
F. A. Edgarton, C. F. Wentworth, Mrs. H. S. 
Porter, F. B. Knapp, Miss A. P Belden, Blinn, 
Morrill & Co., A. A. Falls, Spreckles Sugar Co., 
C. R. Morley, Otis Simonds, Mrs. A. B. Taylor, 
Isaac Locke & Co., Mrs. Tuckerman. 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 

E. W. Soldwalk, W. J. Hunt I. Renaud, E. C. 
Clay, J. C. Clapp, W. A. McKenny, Mrs. E. Hoppin, 
E. A Bigelow, Adams, Chapman & Co., M. F. 
Green, J. F. Phipps, Mrs. E. B. Stowe, S. L. Pills- 
bury, Mrs. E. Woodward, W. L. Wales, Luce & 
Manning, Doyle & Bailey, Mrs. S. P. Dibble, G. B. 
Flood, C. P. Weston, Stone & Downer, N. N. 
Thayer, Mrs. M. A. Sargent, L. Barta Co., Mrs. F. 
Couch, Brown, Durrell & Co., Annie M. Dore, G. H. 
Elson, C. C. Read, Miss M. Derby, Miss M. G. Brown, 
Miss E. G. Cedarholm, O. R. Bodwell, F. R. Robi- 
son, Miss A B. Parker, S. M. Howes & Co., F. E. 
Jones, E. C. Perkins, Mrs. W. L Johnson, Mrs. A. M. 
Huston, Mrs.W.S. Bacon, Mrs. Nettie Tappan, C. B. 
Barnes, W. E. Stearns, A. H. Hobart, Wm Bloom 
& Co., Mrs. E. W. Heberton, A. W. Palmer, Miss 
A. C. Biebing, P. J. Cunningham, Dr. R. M. Sharpe, 
Miss L. S. Hayward, F. H. Fowler, F. P. Shumway, 
Mrs. F. T. Gray, C. H. Palmer, C. E. Perkins, Mrs. 
R. T Liffler, Mrs. E. J. Lambert, E. N.:Capen, 
Thirza Rathburn, C. E. Dearborn, C. H. Northrop 
Smith’s Stable, Miss K. Hartwell. 

All others, $115.56. 

Total, $223.20. 

Sales of publications, $77 66. 

Total, $1,290.90. 


Receipts by The American Humane Education 
Society for April, 1908. 


AN. Y. friend, $100; A friend, $50; Mrs. Wm. H. 
Haile, $50; Mary Hemmenway School, $22.12; City 
of Lowell, $12.50; Elbridge Smith School, $12.13; 
Mrs. M. C. Yarrow, $10.37; Town of Leominster, 
$10; F. T. Davison, $8.40; Ezra Craft, $7.50; F. P. 
Sprague, M.D., $5; Roswell R. Robinson, $5; Mrs. 
F. A. Bidwell, $5; M. Mitchell, $5; F. E. Howard, 
$5; Miss A. G. Crothers, $5; Isadore L. Andrews, 
$3. 25; George St. School, $2.75; T. N. Hart School, 

2.68; Town of Templeton, $2.62; W. R. Carrick, 

2.55; Leutre Searles, $1; Miss Estelle Metcalf, $1; 
D. E. Killins, $1. 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS EACH. 

Miss M. Stewart, E. W. Goodhue, Mrs. M. Jencks, 
N. H. Woman’s Humane Soc’y, Foster Bros., Miss 
E. Gardner, Miss M. E. Partridge, Mrs. E. S. Barnes, 
City of Taunton, Miss B. Langmaid, Mrs. R. Webb, 
Miss S. Brooks, Mrs. O. F. O’Daniel, Town of 
Weymouth. 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 


We believe no other paper in the world 
goes, as “Our Dumb Animals” does every 
month, to the editorial rooms of every news- 
paper "and magazine in America north of 
Mexico, and we believe that no paper in 
the world is more seldom thrown into the 
wastebasket unread. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachusetts 
clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All Massachu- 
setts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents and cashiers, 
postmasters, school superintendents, large numbers of 
writers, speakers and teachers through the State. About 
500 of the Society's agents in almost every Massachusetts 
city and town. 

‘Bands of Mercy”’ through the State. 
scribers and others through the State. 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. Many 
newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire world. 
Large numbers of subscribers in our own and foreign 
countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy in our own 
and other countries. Members of our National Congress. 
Presidents of all American Colleges and Universities north 
of Mexico. Writers, speakers, teachers, and many others 
in various States and Territories. The editors of over 
twenty thousand American eee, including all in 
our own country and British America 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less deg = nineteen thousand, and 
papas sere. ane either by editors or by their wives 

children. 


sub- 
The Boston 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of 


cts., paper » 
avy paper 35 cts. 
pani: paper 10 cts. 
Swedish ) . r 20 cts 


paper 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, large, 70° cts., paper 10 cts. 
Some of New York's 400, h 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, oth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful Joe (at S price). 
New, illus. $1.25; cloth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 
—_ oa Contest Recitations, 16 cts. each, postage 


Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 

Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 

or oon bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 
maile 


Address to Boston Public Schools, by 


Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents each, _, wa $2.00 per 100 
Humane Leafiets, Nos. 1 to 8, by 

T. Angell—Eight of either 

Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 

four for 10 cents; one hundred, 

cents 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell . 
The Bell of Atri, by Long- 

fellow, illustrated 50 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 

mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 

for the "whole twelve bound to- 

gether, or 2.00 
Humane Horse Book, compiled by 

Geo. T. Angell, 5 cents each, or 5.00 ” 
Humane ond and Treatment of 

cent each 1.00 - 
Care of Horses 45 sl 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. TA ell 1.50 - 
Answered, by Geo 50 


The Check. rein, by Geo. T. “Angell 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides ) 
The Overhead Check-rein Card (two oe ) 
How to Kill Animals Humanely 

Service of ny 

Band of a nformation, by Geo. T. 


Angell 1 
Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 

Hymns, book form, 2 cents for 

thewhole,or . 2.00 


Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
or silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; gold 
stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped ribbon, 4 cents; 
button, white star on blue ground, 5 for 10 cents. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

Card of Membership, large 2 cents, small 


Comune Information, an eight-page pamphlet, by 
Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming So- 
cieties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. 
Angell to the National Convention of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send 
without cost to everyone asking. 

The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

&a@ Articles for the paper, and — may be 
sent to the editor, 19 Milk St., Boston 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

Active Life $100 00 

Associate Life. 50 00 Branch. . . 1-2 

Active Annual 10 00 Children’s . 1 00 


RATES OF IN we MASSACHU- 
ETTS SOCIETY P. C. 


| Associate 00 


Active Life $100 00 Associate 
Associate Life. 50 00 "Fea 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s . i 00 


All members of the above-named Societies receive 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS —., Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to GEO. T. ANGELL, President, or 
Hon. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Entered at the Post Office in Boston, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


